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THE SCRAPBOOK 


The Pfoint of tt All 


T he Scrapbook has a weakness for 
hardcover collections of essays 
and columns. Not many people like 
them, judging by how well they sell, 
but we boast several shelves full of 
collections by William F. Buckley, 
Joseph Epstein, George Will, Ger¬ 
trude Himmelfarb, Christopher 
Hitchens, and many others. 

Some months ago we heard that a 
second collection by the late Charles 
Krauthammer was in the works, and 
now it has arrived. The Point of It All: 
A Lifetime of Great Loves and Endeav¬ 
ors , edited by the author’s son Daniel, 
is, unsurprisingly, superb. The book 
assembles many of his best columns 
and includes several longer essays 
and addresses on a dizzying array 
of topics. Among these is a hereto¬ 
fore unpublished work titled “The 
Authoritarian Temptation” in which 
Krauthammer reassesses what 25 
years ago looked like the final victory 
of liberal democracy. 

The columns, even those dat¬ 
ing from the 1980s and reflecting on 
political topics of the day, read won¬ 
derfully well. Krauthammer had an 
unequaled gift for using relentless 
logic and just a few efficient words to 
realign or clarify the reader’s murky 
thoughts about a complicated topic. 



Among the best pieces, for us, is an 
essay originally published in the New 
Republic in 1980—here titled “Suicide 
ad Absurdum”—on the documen¬ 
tary Choosing Suicide , about the slow, 
deliberate self-slaying of New York 
artist Jo Roman. The subject’s deci¬ 
sion to kill herself as a final work of 
“art,” her final weeks surrounded 
by friends and film crew, offended 
Krauthammer, and the result is a 
little masterpiece of a scathing review. 

The masses, I infer, could begin to 
understand the angry crash into the 
highway abutment, the impulsive 
leap from the apartment window. 


They could begin to understand 
the everyday anguished acts of self- 
destruction full of killing and pain 
and suffering. What they would find 
difficult to understand is the blood¬ 
less, careless, motiveless, meaningless 
art of Jo Roman’s rational suicide. 
Jo’s friends, however, are awed by her 
innovation. After all, one friend com¬ 
ments, we need something more dig¬ 
nified than sidewalk splatter (as passe 
as action painting, I suppose).... 

Jo has other reasons for suicide 
besides art. She and her flock coo 
responsively about how all this has 
brought them closer together, put 
them in touch with their own feel¬ 
ings, given them a profound “learn¬ 
ing experience.” In an interview taped 
12 days after Jo’s death, husband Mel, 
looking grave and lost, reflects on 
how the whole year leading up to Jo’s 
death caused him great pain and suf¬ 
fering. But it has been worthwhile, he 
says, because he has learned a lot about 
himself. I found this a particularly sad 
sight: a grown man in his bereavement 
seeking solace in the shallowest cliche 
of adolescent solipsism—the world as 
an instrument of one’s own education. 

It marked the moment in the show 
when the banality finally transcended 
the pathos. 

The Point of It All is full of such lit¬ 
tle masterpieces. It is the fitting final 
work of a great and virtuous mind. ♦ 


Nice Work... 

N ew information from the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau confirms that the 
Swamp is still the Swamp. Between 
2013 and 2017, the five wealthiest 
areas in America by median income 
were Loudoun County, Virginia; 
Fairfax County, Virginia; Howard 
County, Maryland; Falls Church 
City, Virginia; and Arlington County, 
Virginia. Wealth has been accumu¬ 
lating in the environs of our nation’s 
capital for ages, but we take the oppor¬ 
tunity of the new data to ask the ques¬ 
tion: Why? Are the residents there 
more productive, harder working, just 



more capable of generating wealth? 
No, dear reader, we regret to say that 
this is not the reason. 

The reason—as readers of The 
S cRAPBOok know full well—is that 
there are lots of government teats in 
the area and lots of people slurping 


from them. There are, most impor¬ 
tant, hundreds of thousands of 
federal workers in the region, and 
their average salary—not counting 
benefits—easily exceeds $100,000. 
Add the attorneys, lobbyists, con¬ 
tractors, and consultants all waiting 
their turn to suckle, and you have 
the wonderland of wealth that is the 
greater Washington, D.C., area. 

As ever, the best and most reliable 
business of all is government. Fed¬ 
eral salaries exploded under George 
W. Bush, and between 2001 and 2011, 
federal workers saw their pay and 
benefits grow at double the rate of the 
private sector’s. Today the average 
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federal worker’s compensation is 
around double the private sector aver¬ 
age. When Barack Obama assumed 
office, the country was in the throes 
of a devastating recession with double¬ 
digit unemployment. That didn’t stop 
him from presiding over a 7 percent 
growth in the federal workforce over 
his first two years. 

It’s too early to tell what the Trump 
years will reveal, but we see no signs of 
anything different. That giant sucking 
sound you hear (to borrow a phrase 
from Ross Perot) is not the sound of a 
swamp being drained. ♦ 


The Stand-Up 
Stands Down 


I t was a routine and utterly predict¬ 
able turn of events: Comedian 
Kevin Hart was tapped to host the 
2019 Oscars ceremony; some enter¬ 
prising do-gooder unearthed untoward 
wisecracks made on social media by 
Hart in times past; Hart then, with¬ 
out quite apologizing, announced he 
would relinquish the honor because 
the controversy had become a “distrac¬ 
tion.” “I’m sorry that I hurt people,” 
he pleaded. “I am evolving and want to 
continue to do so.” 

The offending tweets were deemed 
homophobic. “Yo,” he tweeted in 
2011, “if my son comes home & try’s 
2 play with my daughters doll house 
I’m going 2 break it over his head and 
say n my voice ‘stop thats gay.’” In an 
interview around the same time, Hart 
said: “One of my biggest fears is my 
son growing up and being gay. That’s 

a fear-Do what you want to do. But 

me, as a heterosexual male, if I can 
prevent my son from being gay, I will.” 

The Scrapbook takes 
no view on Hart’s cul¬ 
pability or whether he 
was treated fairly or 
unfairly. Hollywood 
prides itself on its moral 
anarchy and byzantine 
hypocrisies, and those 
who brave its minefields 
must accept the conse¬ 
quences when they get 
themselves maimed. 

As for the Oscars, if 


the passage of time as an absolution. 

He was threatening to beat his child 
over the boy’s sexual orientation in 
2011, 13 years after Matthew Shep¬ 
ard’s murder prompted a national con¬ 
versation about homophobia; seven 
years after Massachusetts became 
the first U.S. state to grant marriage 
licenses to same-sex couples; two 
years after “Glee” and “Modern Fam¬ 
ily” debuted, bringing gay kids and 
gay families firmly in the mainstream 
of popular culture. ... The times were 
as sensitive as they are now. 

It’s no wonder so many seemingly 
successful people in the entertainment 
industry become drug-dazed paranoi¬ 
acs. Imagine living in a world in which 
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the whole grotesque ritual were swal¬ 
lowed up into the earth like the sons 
of Korah, we wouldn’t miss it. 

Still, it’s hard not to sympathize 
with Hart’s contrite protest: “I am 
evolving and want 
to continue to do 
so.” He didn’t evolve 
fast enough was the 
problem. As the prim 
opinion writer Alyssa 
Rosenberg pointed 
out in the Washington 
Post , his offenses took 
place too recently 
for Hart to claim 
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the tenets of the religion to which you 
must subscribe are constantly revised 
and altered, the changes marked by 
the subject matter of each new sitcom. 
So rapidly do the industry’s expecta¬ 
tions change that Rosenberg is forced 
to collapse the chronology: Hart 
cracked anti-gay jokes, she writes, “13 
years after Matthew Shepard’s mur¬ 
der prompted a national conversation 
about homophobia.” That “national 
conversation,” recall, was based on 
the falsehood that Shepard was mur¬ 
dered because he was gay, whereas 
the evidence strongly suggested that 
his killers wanted simply to rob him. 
It would be more accurate to say that 
Hart cracked his jokes at a time when 
Barack Obama and Hillary Clinton 
still didn’t support same-sex marriage. 

The lessons here are pretty clear. 
(1) Don’t say anything on social 
media, ever. But (2) if you must crack 
an edgy or inappropriate joke for all 
the world to read, have the decency to 
make it funny. ♦ 

Who Are These Pfeople? 

T he Scrapbook has had occasion to 
complain from time to time about 
the way in which journalists in the 
mainstream news media use the terms 
“conservatives” and “Republicans.” 
“Conservatives” hold 
this loathsome opin¬ 
ion, they might write, 
or “Republicans” are 
doing that bizarre 
thing, but when you 
read closely you dis¬ 
cover that the writer 
can only name two or 
three actual “Repub¬ 
licans” or “conserva¬ 
tives” as instances, 
and often they barely fit 
the description at all: Donald 
Trump Jr., say, or Tomi Lahren. 

Consider a recent piece 
on the Washington Post's 
popular politics blog, The 
Fix : “Republicans Were 
Upset about Election Fraud— 
Before It Threatened Their 
Candidate.” The piece, by 
Eli Rosenberg, was about the 


North Carolina congressional race 
in which the Republican candidate, 
Mark Harris, squeaked past his 
Democratic opponent by (as it 
appears) aggressively “harvesting” 
absentee voters: that is, by having 
operatives go door to door cajoling 
likely non-voters to fill out absentee 
ballots and then dropping them off 
at the elections board. That’s illegal 
in North Carolina, as it should be 
everywhere, and writers on the 
right have accordingly expressed 
skepticism about the election’s 
outcome. National Review's Rich 
Lowry, the editorial board of the 
Wall Street Journal , and the editors 
of this magazine have all suggested 
that the Harris campaign or its 
operatives were likely up to no good. 

Of course, Rosenberg might eas¬ 
ily and more convincingly have writ¬ 
ten a piece headlined “Democrats 
Dismissed the Existence of Election 
Fraud—Before It Sank Their Candi¬ 
date.” We leave that point aside and 
ask: Who were all these Republicans 
who suddenly dropped their concerns 
about ballot integrity in order to pro¬ 
tect an endangered GOP candidate? 
In a 1,500-word piece, Rosenberg 
names precisely one: a guy named 
Dallas Woodhouse, the executive 
chairman of the North Carolina GOP. 

Rosenberg faults 
other Republicans 
because they’ve 
“remained silent” 
on the North Caro¬ 
lina race, although 
he appears not to 
have asked them 
for comment. 

That settles it. 
The next time The 
Scrapbook makes 
a broad general¬ 
ization about the 
dumb things “liber¬ 
als” or “Democrats” 
say and think, we 
will have in mind 
our Uncle Merv, 
who is both a liberal 
and a Democrat. 
What, you’ve never 
heard of him? ♦ 
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JORI BOLTON 


CASUAL 


Beyond the Bleak Midwinter 


M aybe you have to live in 
the bleak midwinter to 
get it. Maybe you have 
to see the countryside 
in its ash-white purity to understand— 
the landscape burnt-over by the dead 
indifferent cold. Maybe you have to 
wonder, as you wander out under the 
distant stars, what it would mean to 
live in a universe that cared. 

Or maybe, before you see, you have 
to step off the curb of a city 
street and splash into the 
slush of a pothole. Maybe 
you have to trudge up some 
alley, slipping with each 
step on the unshoveled 
snow, stained and crushed 
to patterned ice by the 
delivery trucks. You know 
that strangely sweet and 
sickly smell of the exhaust 
from diesel engines on a 
cold morning? Maybe you 
have to notice the odors 
of the city—the avenues 
insensible with crowds 
of harried people, hurry¬ 
ing about their business. 

Maybe you have to notice the paper 
cups of beggars and the pots of the red- 
robed Santas, ringing their Salvation 
Army bells while their breath steams 
out toward the passing taxis. Maybe 
you have to feel the cold heart of the 
city before you grasp what it would 
mean to live in a world of concern. 

I’ve always thought depressed 
people understand Christmas best. 
Oh, by all psychological accounts, 
the season only manages to make 
them more depressed, more vul¬ 
nerable, more prone to misery. But 
why wouldn’t it? For the happy and 
the well-content, everyone out on the 
other end of the satisfaction spectrum, 
Christmas may not matter much: 
just a dollop, a drizzle of sweet frost¬ 
ing, on the wonders of winter. For the 
disheartened, Christmas looms much 


larger: the inverse of all they lack. 
Christmas appears to them as what it 
is—an image of optimism and hope. A 
picture of a cosmos capable of love. 

My neighbor was decorating his 
house last month. Well before Thanks¬ 
giving, I saw him up on the rooftop, 
tacking down strings of Christmas 
lights. Out on the driveway, spilling 
from the boxes he had hauled from 
the garage, were plastic candy canes 


and an inflatable sleigh. A creche, too, 
but mostly the secularized and faintly 
commercial elements of the holiday 
season: Frosty the Snowman. Illumi¬ 
nated icicles to hang from the eaves. 
Elves you knew were from the North 
Pole because they came with a mailbox 
that read Santa's Workshop , North Pole. 

We chatted a little, once he had 
come down the ladder, gone back up 
to get the staple gun he’d forgotten, 
then come back down again. I joked 
with him about how mid-November 
seemed a little early. I hadn’t even 
gotten my Thanksgiving turkey, but 
here he was decorating for Christmas. 
And he admitted the season had spilled 
its banks, pouring out of Advent. The 
grocery store had its first Christmas 
items for sale the week before Hallow¬ 
een. Still, he told me, he just enjoyed 


getting ready for the holiday too much 
to let it wait. And back he went to 
work, illuminating his house with all 
the paraphernalia of the season. 

The curious thing is that without 
Christmas there might not be lights for 
him to put up. Or electricity and plas¬ 
tic and all the strange gifts of human 
progress—since Christmas gave us the 
idea of progress. Optimism. Hope. 

A sense of the world as moving 
toward a goal, a picture of humanity 
as changing in history, begins with 
the gradual absorbing into the human 
psyche of the idea that history is mean¬ 
ingful. And that idea spreads into the 
world from the belief that 
God has entered history. 
At the highest metaphysi¬ 
cal level, the divine cares 
about the temporal order. 
At the furthest reaches of 
being, the supernatural is 
concerned with the natural. 

As a culture these days, 
we may lack a clear vision 
of where that progress is 
going or even (given the 
number of the fashion¬ 
ably pessimistic) of what 
makes it progress. But the 
key is the sense that time 
matters. And that came to 
us from Christmas. In the 
traditional church calendar, Advent is 
a penitential season, precisely in order 
that Christmas would mark a differ¬ 
ence—just as progress, optimism, and 
hope take their meaning from a sense 
of a darkness that came before. 

Maybe, to get it, you have to see the 
snowy fields, still and lonely beneath 
the frozen sky. Or maybe you have to 
plunge into the winter city, your cold 
hands jammed into your pockets as 
the uncaring crowds stream by. Or 
maybe you just have to put up some 
decorations. But one way or another, 
Christmas promises that there is a 
light in darkness, a fire in winter. And 
therefore he you merry. Set sorrow aside , 
as the old carol insists. Christ Jesus our 
Savior was horn on this tide. 

Joseph Bottum 
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the weekly 


Standard 


The Cohen Memos 


T racking the progress of Robert Mueller’s wide-rang¬ 
ing investigation into potential election crimes com¬ 
mitted by the Trump campaign is no small task. 
The special counsel runs a tight ship, releasing information 
at his own methodical pace and permitting few leaks, and 
the investigation has become so broad—to date, 33 individu¬ 
als or companies have been charged with or pleaded guilty 
to crimes—that it’s often hard to remember its origins and 
purpose. The bewildering complexity is an advantage to the 
president, whose message is simple: He did nothing wrong, 
and the Democrats and the media are trying to bring him 
down because they couldn’t beat him at the polls. 

That’s precisely why the sentencing memoranda filed 
by prosecutors on December 7 are so important: They con¬ 
dense the facts—the ones we know anyway—into a single 
narrative easy to understand. According to prosecutors for 
both Mueller and the U.S. attorney’s office of the South¬ 
ern District of New York, President Trump directed his 
personal attorney, Michael Cohen, to buy the silence of 
two women who threatened to go public about affairs with 
the candidate and, further, used Cohen as a go-between to 
conduct business deals in Russia far into his presidential 
campaign—deals that Trump claimed were scotched long 
before he ran for office. Even for those skeptical of the left’s 
collusion narrative, the memos are deeply incriminating. 

Consider the 2016 hush-money payments to the porno¬ 
graphic actress Stormy Daniels and the nude model Karen 
McDougal. When the payments were first reported earlier 
this year, Trump denied that he had known of them at the 
time. But in their memo, Southern District prosecutors are 
unequivocal: “Cohen coordinated his actions with one or 
more members of the campaign, including through meet¬ 
ings and phone calls, about the fact, nature, and timing of 
the payments. In particular, and as Cohen himself has now 
admitted, with respect to both payments, he acted in coor¬ 
dination with and at the direction of Individual 1.” Indi¬ 
vidual 1 is the president of the United States. 

Prosecutors also contradict Trump’s assertion that 
Cohen was reimbursed via a “monthly retainer” and allege 
the Trump Organization disguised the reimbursements: 

At the instruction of an executive for the Company, Cohen 
sent monthly invoices to the Company ... falsely indicat¬ 
ing that the invoices were being sent pursuant to a “retainer 
agreement.” The Company then falsely accounted for these 
payments as “legal expenses.” In fact, no such retainer 
agreement existed and these payments were not “legal 
expenses” ... but were reimbursement payments. 


Whatever the legal consequences of this fraud, its revelation 
chronicles lie after lie after lie by Trump and his associates. 

The other memo was filed by the special counsel’s 
office (SCO), and it details the numerous lies Cohen told 
Congress and investigators about a Trump business proj¬ 
ect in Russia. Prosecutors assert that these lies were told 
with the express purpose of heading off the investigation 
into Russian election meddling: “The defendant admitted 
he told these lies—which he made publicly and in submis¬ 
sions to Congress—in order to (1) minimize links between 
the Moscow Project and Individual 1 and (2) give the false 
impression that the Moscow Project had ended before the 
Iowa caucus and the first presidential primaries, in hopes 
of limiting the ongoing Russia investigations being con¬ 
ducted by Congress and the SCO.” 

Prosecutors also give the lie to Trump’s assertion on 
November 30 that his business deals were immaterial to 
the Russia investigation: 

The defendant’s false statements obscured the fact that the 
Moscow Project was a lucrative business opportunity that 
sought, and likely required, the assistance of the Russian 
government. If the project was completed, the Company 
could have received hundreds of millions of dollars from 
Russian sources in licensing fees and other revenues. The 
fact that Cohen continued to work on the project and dis¬ 
cuss it with Individual 1 well into the campaign was mate¬ 
rial to the ongoing congressional and SCO investigations, 
particularly because it occurred at a time of sustained 
efforts by the Russian government to interfere with the U.S. 
presidential election. 

The memo reveals several new pieces of testimony from 
Cohen, most notably a late 2015 phone call with “a Rus¬ 
sian national who claimed to be a ‘trusted person’ in the 
Russian Federation who could offer the campaign ‘politi¬ 
cal synergy’ and ‘synergy on a government level.’ ” Cohen 
recalled that this Russian “repeatedly proposed a meeting 
between Individual 1 and the President of Russia,” Muel¬ 
ler’s prosecutors write, and claimed that “such a meeting 
could have a ‘phenomenal’ impact ‘not only in political but 
in a business dimension as well,’ referring to the Moscow 
project, because there is ‘no bigger warranty in any project 
than consent of [the President of Russia].’” 

Whether this amounts to “collusion” with the Rus¬ 
sian government to win an election is far from clear. It’s 
not obvious from the filing that this Russian was in a 
position to facilitate any collusion, and too many details 
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of the charges remain redacted. But Mueller appears to 
believe some coordination took place between the Trump 
campaign and Russian officials. We already knew that 
Russian operatives worked hard to influence the election 
and that top Trump campaign officials—the candidate’s 
son, son-in-law, and campaign manager—were eager to 
meet with them. “If it’s what you say,” Donald Trump 
Jr. wrote in an email after it was suggested the Russians 
wanted to provide the campaign with “dirt” on Hillary 
Clinton, “I love it.” 

It is commonplace today to say that the old criteria of 
decency and honor no longer apply. But it’s worth remem¬ 
bering that high-ranking public officials have resigned 
from office for doing far less than Donald Trump is cred¬ 
ibly accused of doing in these legal documents. For all the 
Trump-Russia story’s confusion and complication, that 
much, at least, is simple and clear. ♦ 


A Fine Mess 

I n most of the European Union, when the authorities 
hold a plebiscite and don’t get the result they want, 
they hold another, and another, until the voters see 
it their way. The English tradition holds democracy in 
greater esteem than that. Or at least it used to, before the 
Brexit mess. 

In 2015, David Cameron, the British prime minister, 
announced a national referendum on whether the country 
should remain in the E.U. Few of London’s politicos and 
commentators exhibited much awareness of the resent¬ 
ments and anxieties beneath the surface of British life. 
Cameron’s Conservative party hoped mainly to renegotiate 
E.U. membership on more favorable terms and marginalize 
the anti-Europe U.K. Independence party. The plebiscite, 
it was expected, would reaffirm Britain’s ambivalent status 
as an independent, non-eurozone member of the E.U., and 
the Conservative party would reassume its traditional role 
as the sensible protectors of British values and economic 
interests. All would be as it was before. 

It didn’t work out that way. High levels of immigration 
from other E.U. states; regulations on everything from food 
safety to handicapped-access ramps courtesy of faceless 
bureaucrats in Brussels; court decisions on medical ethics 
and child-rearing handed down by foreign judges—all this 
had given millions of ordinary Britons a sense of disloca¬ 
tion and injustice that found expression in a vote to leave 
the E.U. Thus did the British electorate oblige its leaders to 
carry out a policy in which those leaders didn’t believe. 

Cameron resigned after the June 2016 vote, and for two 
and a half years his replacement, Theresa May, has poured 
her energies into forging a Brexit deal. It was a short time 


to accomplish such a vast task, and May has blundered 
at every point. She called for an election in April 2017 in 
order to strengthen her majority, but ended up diminish¬ 
ing it. She has let the Europeans—E.U. president Jean- 
Claude Juncker, European Council president Donald Tusk, 
and Michel Barnier, the E.U.’s chief negotiator—dictate 
to her the terms of Britain’s departure. The deal is hope¬ 
lessly complicated, but the crucial point is that the 585- 
page withdrawal agreement would establish a “transition 
period” of two years or more after the Brexit deadline of 
March 29, 2019, during which new trade and immigration 
agreements would be negotiated. During the transition, 
goods, services, and people would continue to move freely 
into and out of the U.K., but the U.K. would have no say 
in any E.U. policy. All the while, Britain will be expected 
to pay a portion of the E.U.’s budget, amounting to around 
£40 billion. Britain, a vassal state in all but name, could 
only exit this transitional status with E.U. approval. 

Parliament was scheduled to vote on May’s deal on 
December 11, but the prime minister postponed the vote 
to 2019 as it became clear how badly her deal would be 
rejected. What now looms is the so-called Hard Brexit— 
the March 29 deadline passing with no deal or very little 
of one. Much of the news media speak of a no-deal exit in 
tones of hysteria. It’s true that British companies would 
be faced with the sudden imposition of duties on almost 
everything, that customs checkpoints would see a period of 
chaos, and that continental Europeans resident in the U.K. 
would find themselves in legal limbo. But the private sector 
has a way of adapting, and Britain’s civil service would sort 
out the mess. May’s government has made no preparations 
for the outcome—seemingly as some sort of bargaining 
chip to gain votes for whatever deal she negotiated. 

Another possibility is a second referendum. London’s 
political elite, like the country’s media, were always firm 
Remainers. And they are furiously working for what they 
call a “People’s Vote”—another referendum, this one on 
the deal itself. This, in essence Remain by Other Means, 
would confirm what millions of Britons believe about the 
elites, namely that they no longer care about the consent of 
the governed. 

Brexit may be a debacle, but it is a necessary one. The 
European Union was a noble attempt to bind nations 
together to prevent them from warring, but its intrin¬ 
sic tendency to place power in the hands of anonymous 
bureaucrats in faraway places is an affront to those who 
are taught to believe they can govern themselves. If ordi¬ 
nary Britons believe their consent is a sham—that they 
may vote all they want but that London’s politicos will 
do what they want—that is a problem far more acute than 
a self-inflicted recession. Leaving the E.U. on March 29 
may throw the United Kingdom into confusion, but the 
nation that defeated the Armada, Napoleon, and Hitler 
has met worse challenges. We fully expect she will get 
through this one. ♦ 
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COMMENT 


FRED BARNES 

Let’s not repeat the crime waves of the past 


T he hot cause right now is 
prison reform, and even lots 
of conservatives are on board. 
The Heritage Foundation put out 
an article with this title: “How This 
Criminal Justice Reform Bill Could 
Make Our Neighborhoods Safer.” 
My reaction: Have supporters of the 
bipartisan reform bill now before the 
Senate forgotten history? It sure looks 
like they have. 

In the 1960s and early 
1970s, the criminal justice 
system was swamped with 
liberal reforms. Judges 
were given wide discre¬ 
tion and jumped to exploit 
it. Jail terms were shorter, 
if there was any jail time 
at all. Prison inmates got 
early releases. They were 
given weekend furloughs. 
Remember Willie Horton? 

The result was a crime 
wave. The reforms turned 
American cities into hot¬ 
beds of crime and violence. 
Neighborhoods were beset 
by drug dealing and shootings. Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., became the murder capi¬ 
tal of the country. Crime went up 300 
percent nationally. 

I believe a link was established: 
Liberalizing the criminal justice sys¬ 
tem leads to more crime. And there’s 
a corollary: Toughening prison sen¬ 
tences and limiting judges’ leeway 
lead to less crime. 

It took years of strong anti-crime 
efforts to bring the violence down. 
“As determinate sentencing and exist¬ 
ing mandatory minimums have taken 
hold over the last generation, crime is 
down by 50 percent,” former federal 
prosecutor William G. Otis wrote in 
2014 when a fresh round of reform 
legislation was first gaining favor. 
The crime rate, by the way, is half 
today what it was at its peak. 

Despite the lesson of history, the 


criminal justice reform bill appears 
almost certain to be enacted. A bipar¬ 
tisan coalition that includes civil 
rights groups, evangelical Christians, 
and liberal and conservative leaders 
supports the measure. So does the 
Trump White House. 

The bill would reduce prison sen¬ 
tences and allow more early releases. 
These types of reforms, Otis wrote in 


2014, “will give more power to ideolog¬ 
ically driven judges for whom no crim¬ 
inal is without an excuse, and it will 
pave the way for the creeping return of 
irrational disparity in sentencing.” 

In discussions and debates over the 
bill, the past hardly rates a mention. 
The notion that liberal reforms can 
lead to an increase in crime seldom 
comes up, except when a few senators 
raise it. 

The biggest issue is no longer the 
crime rate. It’s the incarceration rate. 
The lower that rate, the better the sys¬ 
tem. That’s the new rule of thumb. 

One of the top goals of the bill is 
reducing recidivism—that is, encour¬ 
aging prisoners not to return to crime 
once they’re released. It is a noble goal. 
Yet schemes to cut recidivism have 
often been tried and nearly as often 
failed to produce impressive results. 


But the bill contains a plan for 
dealing with recidivism. Here’s how 
the Heritage Foundation describes it: 

The bill would require the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice to determine, using 
a validated risk assessment tool, 
whether each federal inmate poses a 
minimal, low, medium, or high risk 
of recidivating upon release. Each 
inmate would also undergo a “needs 
assessment” to determine what, if 
any, factors—such as a substance 
abuse or mental health issue, or a 
lack of education or job skills—con¬ 
tributed to his criminal behavior but 
might be meaningfully addressed 
while he is incarcerated. 

That didn’t stir my confidence. 
Nor was civil rights lawyer Peter 
Kirsanow impressed. He questioned 
the bill’s “supposition that reha¬ 
bilitation isn’t merely possible, but 
probable, and that authorities can 
reasonably assess which offenders 
are likely to desist from crime. . . . 
Predicting which prisoners are likely 
to pose threats within prison,” he 
writes at National Review , “is differ¬ 
ent than predicting which are likely 
to desist from offending once they’re 
outside a controlled environment.” 

What has sparked one of the most 
noisily argued matters in the bill is 
the question of the crimes that would 
keep an inmate from qualifying for 
early release. The authors of the bill 
have stoutly resisted making cuts 
from the list of qualifiers. And the 
press rarely cites any of these crimes. 

Here are seven of them that Sen. 
Tom Cotton (R-Ark.) is seeking to 
remove from the list: 

1. Coercing a child to engage in 
prostitution or any sexual activity. 

2. Carjacking with intent to cause 
death or serious bodily harm. 

3. Assaulting a law enforcement 
officer. 

4. Bank robbery by force or vio¬ 
lence putting life in jeopardy. 



Liberalizing the 
criminal justice 
system leads to 
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there’s a corollary: 
Toughening prison 
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5. Assisting federal prisoners with 
jailbreak. 

6. Hate crimes. 

7. Assault, including assaulting a 
child. 

Cotton, the leading Senate oppo¬ 
nent of the bill, caused a ruckus when 
he publicized a loophole in the bill 
that would give wardens the authority 


N ot for the first time, Ameri¬ 
cans appear to be slightly 
confused about events in 
France. The mass demonstrations 
that began as a protest against Presi¬ 
dent Emmanuel Macron’s “climate- 
change” taxes gave comfort 
to conservatives here, and 
not without reason. The 
new levies on gasoline and 
diesel fuel—already steep in 
France—were seen as a sop 
to rich environmentalists 
at the expense of the work¬ 
ing and middle classes. But 
then extremists on the left 
and right joined the fracas 
and, while taxes remained 
the focus of contention, the 
marches devolved into riots 
and vandalism against the 
established order, against 
modernism, elitism, global¬ 
ism, whatever. 

It was 1968 again. With a difference, 
however: Whereas in 1968 genera¬ 
tional tensions in France were played 
out in a bipolar Cold War environ¬ 
ment, the present turmoil is plainly a 
reaction to the abstract ideal of Euro¬ 
pean unity. In a nationalist moment 
Macron is one French politician, 
among many, who seems to be most 
comfortable in a multinational world. 

In that sense, things could not be 
worse for the 41-year-old banker- 
technocrat who, a little over a year 


to make dangerous prisoners eligible 
to earn credits toward early release 
if the warden believed them to be no 
longer a danger. 

Supporters of the bill insisted the 
loophole wasn’t a loophole. Whatever 
it was, they agreed to back off a bit. 
But pay attention to the lesson of his¬ 
tory: They didn’t back off very far. ♦ 


ago, was elected France’s youngest 
president in history by a wide margin. 
With his impeccable credentials, boy¬ 
ish good looks, and older wife, Macron 
was at once glamorous, impressive, 
hip, and a feminist hero. Even his 


new, self-invented political party— 
La Republique En Marche!—seemed 
designed to appear to be all things to 
all Frenchmen. 

But it was a delicate balancing act. 
Macron has managed to enjoy ami¬ 
cable, even productive, relations with 
our own mercurial president. At the 
same time, as his colleagues in Lon¬ 
don (Theresa May) and Berlin (Angela 
Merkel) began to falter, he crowned 
himself champion of the international 
order against a rising tide of national¬ 


ism, in Europe and across the Atlantic. 

The fuel tax shattered that par¬ 
ticular illusion. The French right is 
weary and wary of being governed 
by arbitrary, affluent bureaucrats in 
Brussels, and the French left is cus¬ 
tomarily in revolt against the pow¬ 
ers that be. Whatever constitutes the 
French center is furious with Macron 
for losing control. The beleaguered 
president is now the object of bipar¬ 
tisan anger among people who resent 
global norms, distrust the cultural and 
political elites, embrace national sov¬ 
ereignty, and dream of destroying the 
power of finance and capital. 

That instinct, of course, is called 
populism and, in Europe as in Amer¬ 
ica, seems to draw strength from both 
sides of the barricades. The general 
assumption is that the populist wave 
that propelled Donald Trump into 
the White House, animated the Brexit 
vote in Britain, and has taken root in 
governments in Eastern Europe and 
Italy is an “irritable mental gesture” 
—in Lionel Trilling’s famous descrip¬ 
tion of conservatism—that will soon 
be adjusted by sensible people. 

I am not so sure. As we have learned 
in our own country, the post-1945 
international order in commerce and 
trade has been immensely beneficial to 
the economy. But the benefits have not 
been enjoyed by all, and global mar¬ 
kets sometimes disrupt domestic tran¬ 
quility. Immigration is a case in point: 
The growth of the economy in recent 
decades has required the importation 
of hardworking, low-paid workers 
—who in turn have displaced Ameri¬ 
can wage-earners. Man does not live 
by bread alone and, in the fullness of 
time, economic logic takes a toll on the 
social order. 

In Europe, by contrast, the curtain 
on the drama parted suddenly. Vio¬ 
lence in the Middle East has gener¬ 
ated an army of refugees/migrants, and 
while Europe’s political leaders—for 
varying reasons—were happy to wel¬ 
come them, the European public was 
less sanguine. 

This might have played out in 
separate ways, depending on the spe¬ 
cial circumstances of particular coun¬ 
tries. But Europe, as a whole, seems 


COMMENT ♦ PHILIP TERZIAN 

France reminds us, not for 
the first time, that the center 
doesn’t always hold 
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to have arrived at a crossroads of sorts 
about the E.U. project, especially its 
undemocratic evolution. Just as the 
Germans were wrestling with their 
consciences about refugees, the Brit¬ 
ish were debating their own internal 
union and growing discontent about 
their governors in Brussels. Scandi¬ 
navia was awakening to the cost of 
welfare states, Greek insolvency had 
strained the neighborhood resources, 
and countries once captive to the 
Soviet Union were swiftly rediscover¬ 
ing their national identities. 

France, champion of Charles de 
Gaulle’s vision of European unity 
from the Atlantic to the Urals as well 
as Germany’s faithful E.U. partner, 
might have enjoyed some immunity 
from the virus. But events have a way 
of transforming placid landscapes: 
French market forces, too, have pro¬ 
duced inequality along with wealth, 
and restive, segregated immigrant 
communities have undermined civil 
order in French cities. 

It is a curious irony that Germany, 
a historic patchwork of ethnic states 
and principalities that remained dis¬ 
united until 1871 and was fractured 
for four-and-a-half decades after 
World War II, has been remarkably 
cohesive in its modern incarnation. 
Yet France, a singular civilization 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
has been surprisingly unstable since 
its famous revolution (1789). In the 
1930s, political order was shaken 
and weakened by conflict at the 
outer edges of left and right, and as 
recently as 1958—even, arguably, in 
1968—France hovered dangerously 
close to civil war. 

This does not mean that Emman¬ 
uel Macron is destined to lose his 
office, much less his head, or that 
the populist wave in the world is an 
irresistible force. The global order 
and institutions constructed after 
1945 have proved to be resilient, and 
uprisings fail as much as they suc¬ 
ceed. But human inventions don’t 
run forever and tend to grow rigid 
and self-satisfied with time. History 
is a series of centrifugal forces, shak¬ 
ing and shattering the plates when 
we least expect it. ♦ 


COMMENT ♦ ADAM KEIPER 

Restoring Congress’s brain 


A t a congressional hearing 
this week, Rep. Steve King 
(R-Iowa) asked an irate and 
not entirely comprehensible question 
about his granddaughter’s iPhone. 
The only problem, as the tech exec 
who was the hearing’s sole witness 
explained, is that iPhones are made by 
Apple but the tech exec was the CEO 
of Google. 

Such ignorance-revealing inci¬ 
dents—and the humiliating head¬ 
lines and videos that follow—seem to 
happen whenever Congress 
tries to tackle some compli¬ 
cated technical subject. But 
as embarrassing as the gaffes 
can be, they’re not really the 
best gauge for the savviness 
of the legislative branch. 

Most members of Congress 
don’t come from a technical 
background, of course, but 
on the scientific and tech¬ 
nological subjects they most 
care about, they and their 
staffs are deeply informed 
and intensely engaged. 

The bigger problem is 
that Congress as an institu¬ 
tion is unequipped to understand and 
address the large, long-term policy 
questions raised by advances in science 
and technology—questions related to, 
for example, human cloning, the gene¬ 
editing technology CRISPR, cyber¬ 
security and our elections, additive 
manufacturing, the shifting basis of 
America’s energy economy, the grow¬ 
ing private space industry, and robot¬ 
ics and artificial intelligence. While 
the executive branch employs an enor¬ 
mous number of scientists and tech¬ 
nical experts, Congress must rely on 
staffers—who rarely have the time to 
concentrate on just one subject, and 
whose numbers have declined sharply 
in recent decades—and a few small, 
in-house support agencies. The lop¬ 
sidedness confers a great advantage to 
executive agencies and ill serves the 
public interest. 


It wasn’t always this way. For 23 
years—until it was killed off in a 
spasm of Gingrich-era budget-trim¬ 
ming enthusiasm—Congress had its 
own in-house agency dedicated to 
helping it anticipate developments in 
science and technology, the better to 
craft worthy legislation. The Office 
of Technology Assessment was estab¬ 
lished in 1972, the brainchild of Rep. 
Emilio Daddario (D-Conn.), who 
became its first director. The impe¬ 
tus for OTA’s creation was a growing 


sense in the late 1960s and early ’70s 
that technology was careening out 
of control—remember, this was the 
moment in which the space race cli¬ 
maxed and the environmental move¬ 
ment was born—and that Congress 
needed to better prepare itself to meet 
the challenges ahead. 

By the time OTA was defunded in 
1995, it had put out more than 700 
publications—including a few hun¬ 
dred major, book-length reports, called 
“assessments”—on subjects ranging 
from nuclear proliferation to wheel¬ 
chairs to reproductive technologies 
to the use of virtual reality for com¬ 
bat training. More remarkable than 
the breadth of OTA’s work, however, 
was the agency’s methodology. OTA’s 
roughly 140 staffers weren’t just sci¬ 
entists; they came from many differ¬ 
ent backgrounds, and so the agency 
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was well equipped to examine its sub¬ 
jects from a variety of technical, eco¬ 
nomic, historical, and social perspec¬ 
tives. It consulted with an enormous 
number of outside experts—roughly 
2,000 per year—as well as stakeholders 
from different sides of the issues OTA 
was studying. And instead of trying to 
produce reports that offered a consen¬ 
sus view or a single recommendation, 
OTA tended to offer Congress menus 
of policy options from which to choose 
and analyses of the tradeoffs relevant 
to each option. Many of OTA’s reports 
were ahead of their time; some are still 
relevant today. 

It is hard to say with exactness how 
much OTA helped Congress; certainly 
it is difficult to identify more than a 
few cases in which an OTA report had 
a clear-cut influence on legislation. 
Then again, much the same could be 
said of the Congressional Research Ser¬ 
vice, the respected, century-old agency 
whose duty it is to offer Congress the 
information it needs to do its work. 
Besides, as one former staffer told me, 
the subjects OTA covered tended to be 
“termites-in-the-basement problems” 
rather than “wolf-at-the-door prob¬ 
lems.” Congress was better off with 
OTA than without it. 


When Republicans won control 
of both chambers of Congress in the 
1994 election, their reform agenda 
included plans to cut costs in the 
legislature. (Anyone who worked on 
Capitol Hill at the time will remem¬ 
ber Newt Gingrich giving speeches 
while carrying a plastic ice bucket of 
the sort that used to be delivered reg¬ 
ularly to congressional offices before 
he discontinued the anachronistic 
practice.) And beyond cost-cutting, 
some Republicans were wary of OTA, 
believing it to be too closely aligned 
with Democrats. After all, its biggest 
booster was Senator Ted Kennedy; 
its staff was believed to be stacked 
with liberals; and its reports were 
believed—not entirely wrongly—to 
lean toward regulation and inter¬ 
vention in the economy. And so, in 
a move widely characterized in the 
press as a self-performed lobotomy, 
the Republican majority zeroed out 
the agency’s budget. OTA closed its 
doors in September 1995. 

Recent years have seen a few 
attempts to fill the void created by 
OTA’s absence. Most notably, another 
congressional agency, the Government 
Accountability Office, has performed 
on a pilot basis a handful of technology 


“assessments”—not really comparable 
in quality to what OTA produced— 
and GAO recently announced the 
reorganization of this team to expand 
and improve upon its work. This is all 
to the good: Congress can use what¬ 
ever help is available in understanding 
science and technology. 

There have also been several 
attempts over the years to revive 
OTA; these efforts have mostly been 
led by Democrats, and bringing back 
OTA is on the agenda for the incom¬ 
ing Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives. (The authorizing 
statute for the agency is still on the 
books, so bringing back OTA would 
require just restoring the funding.) 

But some conservatives and lib¬ 
ertarians have also taken an interest 
in bringing back OTA—after all, a 
smarter Congress might not necessar¬ 
ily be one that intervenes more but one 
that intervenes less clumsily or not at 
all. Other conservatives, like Senator 
Mike Lee (R-Utah) have taken a related 
interest in rebalancing our constitu¬ 
tional order by restoring the capaci¬ 
ties and prerogatives of the legislative 
branch. For a stronger Congress, for a 
smarter Congress, for wiser policy—it’s 
time to bring back OTA. ♦ 


Worth Repeating from WeeklyStandard.com: 


I n a certain sense adults need the spirit of 
Santa Claus as much as children do. The 
wonderment of childhood trains our minds and 
hearts to believe in realities we cannot verify 
physically or scientifically. Then, when the 
literal meaning of the tale dissolves—as it must 
and should—the symbolism remains, and we 
can attach that same wonder to things that are 
all the more fantastic but all the more real. Just 
because we cannot see the edge of the universe, 
the human soul, angels, or God, does that mean 
they don’t exist? Just because it is absurd to 
think that God would become a defenseless 
infant, is that any reason to deny it? Our world 
needs wonder. 


If we hold onto that essence of Santa Claus, 
then we honestly can say with the Editor that 
he does exist, no matter how old we get. Perhaps 
we find him in the selfless affection of a spouse, 
in the sacrificial love of parents, or in the kind 
gesture of a friend. We need to remember the 
wonder from our childhood dreams. With 
it, we can “push aside that curtain [covering 
the unseen world] and view and picture the 
supernal beauty and glory beyond.” And if ever, 
like Virginia, we have a doubt and ask, “Is it all 
real?” we can return to the reassuring reply, “Ah, 
Virginia, in all this world there is nothing else 
real and abiding.” 

—Sophia Buono, ‘Yes, Virginia, 
Santa Claus Is Timeless.’ 
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A Crisis That 
Hasn’t Happened 

The astonishing resilience of 

the Department of Justice, by Jack Goldsmith 


W hen President Trump 
forced Attorney General 
Jeff Sessions to resign on 
November 7 and appointed the unqual¬ 
ified Matthew Whitaker as acting attor¬ 
ney general, just about everyone 
assumed that special counsel Rob¬ 
ert Mueller’s Russia investigation 
was in trouble. Whitaker, after all, 
had sharply criticized the investi¬ 
gation before coming to the Justice 
Department. And now he would be 
supervising Mueller with an array of 
tools—including the power to fire 
Mueller, to starve him of funds, and 
to reverse his important legal deci¬ 
sions—that could slow and maybe 
kill the investigation. 

Trump appeared to think he 
had found his man. When the 
Daily Caller mentioned Whita¬ 
ker in an interview with the 
president a week after the appoint¬ 
ment, Trump responded that the 
Mueller investigation was “ille¬ 
gal” and “should have never 
been brought.” A few days later, 
Chris Wallace of Fox News asked 
Trump whether he would accept 
Whitaker’s curtailing the Mueller 
investigation. “I think he’s astute 
politically,” said Trump. “I really 
believe he’s going to do what’s right.” 

Many observers interpreted 
Trump’s appointment of Whitaker as 
evidence that the fix was in. “This is 
a constitutional crisis,” said Supreme 
Court litigator Tom Goldstein, in a 
brief begging the Court to declare 
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Whitaker’s appointment illegal. Dem¬ 
ocratic senator Chuck Schumer made 
a similar claim in urging Congress to 
act to protect Mueller. Many others 
were alarmed. 



But to date these worries, and 
Trump’s confidence in Whitaker, 
have been misplaced. The Russia 
investigation and its offshoots have 
charged forward during Whitaker’s 
first month in office. Last week they 
reached a new and dangerous place 
for the president. Mueller’s team 
revealed that Trump’s former attor¬ 
ney Michael Cohen had disclosed 
potentially damning preelection links 
between Russian interests and the 
Trump campaign and organization, 


and that Cohen had lied to Congress 
about Trump’s “Moscow Project.” 
And New York federal prosecutors 
essentially accused the president of 
directing Cohen’s criminal campaign 
violations for his involvement in pay¬ 
ing off women who claimed to have 
had affairs with him. 

These are but the latest in an 
18-month-long string of extraordi¬ 
nary achievements by the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice in investigating the 
chief executive and his associates 
despite Trump’s objections, threats, 
and firings of important DoJ offi¬ 
cials. There has been feverish concern 
that Trump’s actions would destroy 
the department’s independence. 
Quite the opposite has happened. 
Trump’s efforts have failed entirely. 
And DoJ independence is stronger 
than ever. 

This independence was first on 
display in March 2017, when Ses¬ 
sions recused himself from any 
investigation into Russian med¬ 
dling in the election. Trump had 
pressured Sessions not to recuse, 
but the politician-turned-attorney- 
general refused his guidance and 
bowed to the norms of the depart¬ 
ment. The president reportedly 
went “ballistic” and their relation¬ 
ship was thereafter poisoned. 

The next show of DoJ indepen¬ 
dence came a few months later 
when Trump fired FBI director 
James Comey over what Trump 
later acknowledged was at least in 
part a response to Comey’s han¬ 
dling of the Russia investigation. 
Here was an exercise of hard presi¬ 
dential power designed to insu¬ 
late the president. But the gambit 
backfired spectacularly. 

The following week, deputy attor¬ 
ney general (and Trump appointee) 
Rod Rosenstein followed DoJ protocol 
and appointed Robert Mueller as spe¬ 
cial counsel to lead the Russia inves¬ 
tigation. Trump immediately realized 
the dire implications of the square¬ 
shooting former FBI director looking 
into his business. “This is the single 
greatest witch hunt of a politician in 
American history!” Trump tweeted 
12 hours later. But Trump was unable 
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to stop the department ostensibly 
under his control from acting sharply 
against his interests. 

Nor was he able to replace Comey 
with a crony. After interviewing and 
considering partisan politicians, 
Trump bowed to the realities of the 
confirmation process and settled on 
Chris Wray, a seasoned DoJ official. 
Before and after Wray assumed office, 
the FBI has quietly assisted Mueller 
as he circles the president. 

Since Mueller was appointed, 
Trump has not stopped berating him 
and his investigation. In June 2017, 
amid a flurry of new “witch hunt” 
tweets aimed at Rosenstein and Muel¬ 
ler, Trump reportedly ordered White 
House counsel Don McGahn to have 
Mueller fired. But he backed away 
when McGahn “threatened to resign 
rather than carry out the directive,” 
according to the New York Times. The 
following month Trump complained 
publicly about what he called Muel¬ 
ler’s conflicts of interest and out-of- 
control investigation and refused 
to rule out firing him. But he never 
pulled the trigger. 

Trump has also hinted that he 
would fire Rosenstein on numerous 
occasions. He hasn’t followed through 
on that threat either, even after it was 
revealed in September that Rosen¬ 
stein had floated the possibility of 
wearing a wire to record the president 
and invoking the 25th Amendment to 
remove him from office for unfitness. 

These examples present a consti¬ 
tutional puzzle. Article II of the Con¬ 
stitution states, “The executive Power 
shall be vested in a President of the 
United States.” As Justice Antonin 
Scalia said in his much-admired 1988 
dissent in Morrison v. Olson , this clause 
of the Constitution gives the presi¬ 
dent “complete control over investi¬ 
gation and prosecution of violations 
of the law.” This is true, Scalia empha¬ 
sized, “even when alleged crimes by 
[the president] or his close associates 
are at issue.” 

In theory, then, the president should 
be able to achieve his goals of shaping 
or even stopping an investigation he 
doesn’t like, subject to impeachment 
by Congress or rebuke at the polls. 


Trump exaggerated only a bit when he 
claimed last year an “absolute right to 
do what I want to do with the Justice 
Department.” And he wasn’t far off in 
August when he said of the Mueller 
investigation: “I could run it if I want.” 

And yet to Trump’s titanic frustra¬ 
tion, he has not been able to convert his 
hard power into effective power. Trump 
has failed because he is inept at exer¬ 
cising executive power, which requires 
skills of self-presentation, organization, 
and persuasion that he lacks entirely. 
He has also failed because of the pow¬ 
erful norms of independence and com¬ 
mitment to the rule of law that have 
grown up inside the executive branch 
ever since Watergate revealed how 
severely it could be corrupted to serve a 
president’s partisan lawbreaking aims. 

These norms took root when Ger¬ 
ald Ford’s attorney general, Edward 
Levi, wrote policies to ensure DoJ and 
FBI independence from the president 
in certain law enforcement and intel¬ 
ligence matters. Every subsequent 
administration, including Trump’s, 
has embraced these policies. The spe¬ 
cial counsel regulations under which 
Mueller operates are also a descendant 
of post-Watergate efforts to ensure 
that DoJ operates at arms-length 
when investigating executive officials, 
especially the president. 

Much more consequential than 
paper policies and regulations are the 
normative expectations they fostered 
in generations of DoJ lawyers and in 
lawyers and policymakers throughout 
the executive branch of government. 
It is part of the deep culture of the Jus¬ 
tice Department to resist influence by 
the president when he or an associate 
is under investigation. Every politi¬ 
cal appointee who assumes office in 
DoJ feels the heavy responsibility of 
upholding the departmental integ¬ 
rity that these norms represent. Even 
lawyers in the White House are influ¬ 
enced by them. 

These norms draw important sup¬ 
port when politicians and a vigorous 
press react with alarm to Trump’s 
intimidations. They are also bucked 
up by expectations of the outside legal 
profession to which senior Justice 
Department officials hope to return 


after their government service. And 
they are strengthened by threats from 
senior officials to resign. 

These norms have led Sessions, 
Rosenstein, Wray, and even McGahn 
to stand up to the president on the 
Russia investigation. And thus far 
they appear to have led Whitaker— 
Trump’s latest, greatest hope to slow 
Mueller—to refuse to do the presi¬ 
dent’s bidding. In the face of a pub¬ 
lic onslaught that post-Watergate 
architects of independence could 
not have imagined, the norms have 
shown astounding resilience and even 
growth in the Trump era. 

We still don’t yet know precisely 
what role Whitaker played in last 
week’s events, and it remains possible 
that he will try to take steps to inhibit 
Mueller. It’s also possible that Trump’s 
nominee for attorney general, William 
Barr, will do the same—at least if he 
can get confirmed without Congress 
extracting pledges of independence 
akin to the ones it garnered 45 years 
ago from Nixon’s attorney general, 
Elliot Richardson, and his replace¬ 
ment, William Saxbe. And Trump can 
still disrupt Mueller’s efforts with his 
power to pardon and fire. 

But these things can only happen 
if Trump and his cronies are willing 
to accept the political costs that they 
have avoided to date—costs that are 
much higher now than when Mueller 
began his investigation last May. Even 
if Trump decides to absorb these costs, 
it is too late to contain Mueller. Most of 
his work is complete and the still-secret 
information he has collected will be 
impossible to keep under wraps. Muel¬ 
ler and Rosenstein have decentralized 
the investigation to other parts of the 
Justice Department in such a way that 
even if Mueller’s team were checked, 
elements of the investigation that are 
dangerous for Trump would persist. 

In short, the remarkable norms of 
DoJ independence have done their 
work. The truth about what happened 
between Russia and the Trump cam¬ 
paign in the 2016 election will come 
out. And then, as the Constitution 
envisages, it will be the responsibility 
of Congress and the American public 
to decide what to do. ♦ 
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The Fuel That 
Wouldn’t Die 

One of every seven pickups sold in the U.S. 
is diesel—for good reason, by Tony Mecia 


M ost customers have done 
their research by the time 
they step onto the Wilson 
Motors lot in Logan, Utah. Increas¬ 
ingly, that research is leading them to 
ask for a diesel truck. These are local 
cattle farmers, and they need big and 
powerful vehicles to haul trailers. The 
dealership’s most popular diesels are 
the heavy-duty pickups like Ford 
F-250s and F-350s, and Nissan Titans. 
Ford also added a diesel option this 
year on its F-150 line, the best-selling 
vehicle in the United States for decades. 

“I think diesel is getting more pop¬ 
ular, just because they last longer,” says 
Wilson salesman Cory Boehme. “They 
hold their value.” 

Diesel vehicles account for only a 
small fraction of the dealership’s over¬ 
all sales—maybe a dozen out of 150 
or 200 sales a month, Boehme says. 
But at his lot and nationally, diesel is 
showing startling resilience among 
consumers. So much so that in the last 
couple of years, manufacturers have 
introduced or announced diesel ver¬ 
sions of Jaguar’s Land Rover, the Ford 
Transit Connect minivan, the Chevy 
Silverado, the Jeep Wrangler, and the 
Hyundai Santa Fe SUV. 

Just a few years ago, diesel seemed 
headed for extinction. Volkswagen, 
which dominated the market with 
70 percent of U.S. diesel-vehicle sales, 
abruptly stopped selling them after 
admitting in 2016 to years of cheating 
on federal emissions tests. The compa¬ 
ny’s Audi and Porsche brands stopped 
selling diesel, too. Same with Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz. And all the hoopla over 
electric and hybrid vehicles suggested 
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there would soon be no place for gas 
engines, let alone diesel. Around the 
world, big cities such as Mexico City, 
Madrid, Paris, and Athens had prom¬ 
ised to ban diesel vehicles by 2025 over 
concerns about air pollution. 

But U.S. consumers have kept 
asking for diesel vehicles. In 2014, 
2.8 percent of the vehicles sold in 
the United States were diesel. In the 
first 10 months of 2018, that figure 
remained 2.8 percent—even as the 
number of vehicles sold annually 
has risen—according to the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. Sales 
of electric cars and hybrids account for 
about 3 percent of the market. 

There are a number of reasons why 
drivers might prefer diesel. Although 
diesel vehicles tend to cost more than 
their gas counterparts, they also tend 
to be more powerful and get better 
mileage. Historically low fuel prices 
have propelled drivers to buy larger 
trucks and SUVs in record numbers— 
about two-thirds of the vehicles sold in 
the United States last year were trucks 
or SUVs—and the diesel option makes 
more sense in trucks than sedans. 

Diesel boosters will tell you it is the 
dependable and fuel-efficient option. 
“We are not a one-size-fits-all coun¬ 
try—we never have been—and people 
are going to value choice in their vehi¬ 
cle type and in their powertrain,” says 
Allen Schaeffer, executive director of 
the Diesel Technology Forum, a trade 
group. “People still see the inherent 
value in a technology that is proven to 
be fuel-efficient and that doesn’t force 
them to compromise on anything. 
Maybe you don’t hear about that from 
the popular media, because people 
would rather write about electric cars.” 

Diesel is a more efficient fuel than 


gasoline and in that sense can seem 
more environmentally friendly. But 
diesel engines burn hotter, which 
means their exhaust tends to contain 
more of the particulates and gases that 
contribute to air pollution. “Diesel 
presents a tradeoff: It’s more fuel effi¬ 
cient, so it emits less carbon dioxide, 
but it produces more nitrogen pollu¬ 
tion,” says Daniel Cohan, an atmo¬ 
spheric scientist at Rice University. 

In the 1990s, car companies like 
Volkswagen and BMW hyped diesel as 
the environmentally friendly alterna¬ 
tive to gas—one that contributed less to 
global warming. Some European gov¬ 
ernments even took the step of incen- 
tivizing the purchase of diesels to help 
meet their commitments to reduce car¬ 
bon dioxide. Britain linked its vehicle 
taxes to carbon-dioxide emissions, 
which had the effect of favoring diesel. 
European taxes on diesel fuel tended 
to be less than on gas, too. The incen¬ 
tives worked: The percentage of diesel 
vehicles in Europe skyrocketed from 
3 percent in the 1990s to 37 percent in 
2015. Some countries have even more: 
In France, diesels account for about 
70 percent of vehicles on the road. A 
recent paper published by Yale’s School 

Chugging along 

The popularity of diesel vehicles in 
the U.S. has held steady in the last 
five years, and manufacturers are 
adding diesel engines—particularly 
in pickup trucks and SUVs. Here are 
2018 model-year vehicles with diesel 
options rated by the Environmental 
Protection Agency (does not include 
some heavy-duty trucks): 

• BMW 328d, 540d 

• Chevrolet Cruze, Cruze Hatchback, 
Colorado, Equinox 

• Ford F-150 

• GMC Canyon, Terrain 

• Jaguar XE, XF, F-Pace 

• Jeep Grand Cherokee 

• Land Rover Range Rover, Range 
Rover Velar, Range Rover Sport, 
Discovery 

• Ram 1500 

Source: U.S. Dept, of Energy/EPA 
Fuel Economy Guide 
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Defending DeVos 

Will Republicans’ embrace of due process be for 
Kavanaugh only? by KC Johnson & Stuart Taylor Jr. 


of Forestry & Environmental Studies 
described Europe’s pro-diesel incen¬ 
tives as a “well-intentioned response to 
climate change.” 

Today, though, the winds of envi¬ 
ronmental virtue are blowing a differ¬ 
ent direction. European leaders have 
largely abandoned diesel over concerns 
about air pollution. They are touting 
electric cars and hybrids. Hamburg, 
Germany, banned older diesel vehicles 
on certain city streets this year, and 
other cities are mulling similar restric¬ 
tions. The European Commission 
took France, Germany, and a handful 
of other countries to court over their 
air pollution. To fight climate change, 
some countries have raised fuel taxes 
to make both gas and diesel engines 
less appealing—one of the sources of 
outrage fueling the recent protests in 
France. The European commissioner 
for industrial policy, Elzbieta Bien- 
kowska, said in May that diesel is a 
“technology of the past” and that “die¬ 
sel cars are finished.” 

For cars, even in the United States, 
that might well be true. It is challeng¬ 
ing for the smallest of vehicles to meet 
emissions standards and remain afford¬ 
able. Yet with trucks, the diesel out¬ 
look is rosier. About one of every seven 
pickups sold in the United States is 
diesel. And for heavy-duty construc¬ 
tion equipment and commercial trucks, 
diesel remains the best choice. It will be 
a long time before electric vehicles will 
have the needed power or range. Tesla 
has said it is developing a semi-truck, 
but analysts are skeptical. In a dig, a 
Daimler executive said this year that a 
Tesla electric tractor-trailer still must 
obey the “laws of physics.” London 
market-research firm IHS Markit pre¬ 
dicts that even by 2040, 80 percent of 
commercial truck fleets worldwide will 
still have diesel engines. 

Michelle Krebs, executive analyst 
with Autotrader, says that for cars, 
diesel is “pretty much dead.” But 
it continues to hold value in bigger 
vehicles, she adds: “It’s still an impor¬ 
tant offering in the pickup truck line 
for certain kinds of buyers. For work 
trucks, for trucks used to pull trailers 
and haul larger loads, there is a place 
for them.” ♦ 


I n October, Republican senators 
were the champions of due pro¬ 
cess. They argued that Supreme 
Court nominee Brett Kavanaugh must 
be presumed innocent in the face of 
the uncorroborated sex-crime accusa¬ 
tions that Democrats had rushed to 
endorse. Forty-nine Republicans (and 
one Democrat) then confirmed his 
nomination to the Supreme Court. 



DeVos: waiting for her party to speak 


“In evaluating any given claim of 
misconduct, we will be ill served in the 
long run if we abandon the presump¬ 
tion of innocence and fairness, tempt¬ 
ing though it may be,” said Maine’s 
Susan Collins on the Senate floor in 
the decisive speech of the confirmation 
process. “It is when passions are most 
inflamed that fairness is most in jeop¬ 
ardy.” Senate majority leader Mitch 
McConnell declared, “totally uncor¬ 
roborated allegations [must not be] 
enough to destroy an American’s life.” 

Praiseworthy words, and yet con¬ 
gressional Republicans have been 
almost silent about another mock¬ 
ery of due process: the railroading of 
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hundreds of college students on “sex¬ 
ual misconduct” charges considerably 
flimsier than those leveled against 
Kavanaugh. What’s more, fearful of 
being branded retrogressive on gender 
issues, they are failing to support Edu¬ 
cation Secretary Betsy DeVos’s valiant 
effort to right this wrong. In Novem¬ 
ber, she proposed rules that would go a 
long way toward instilling fundamen¬ 
tal fairness in the campus proceedings 
that follow an accusation of sexual 
misconduct. But rather than receiv¬ 
ing vocal support from congressional 
Republicans, DeVos has been left to 
fend for herself in the face of vitriolic 
and often wildly misleading attacks 
from Democrats. 

In the House, the only serious sup¬ 
port for DeVos’s work has come from 
outgoing education committee chair 
Virginia Foxx (R-N.C.), who described 
the effort to create “reliable and fair 
procedures” as “crucial.” The pro¬ 
posed regulations, Foxx argues, would 
undo the “serious damage” caused by 
the Obama administration’s “arbitrary 
Title IX guidance.” 

The only senator to publicly defend 
DeVos’s new rule initially was Lamar 
Alexander, chairman of the Health, 
Education, Labor & Pensions Com¬ 
mittee. The Tennessean, himself a for¬ 
mer education secretary, issued a press 
release cautiously praising DeVos for 
seeking “to balance fairness and sup¬ 
port for survivors.” 

On December 6, we asked the other 
Republicans on Alexander’s committee 
for comment on the DeVos proposals. 
Louisiana senator Bill Cassidy, who has 
previously expressed concerns about 
the fate of accused students on campus, 
endorsed her efforts: “Victims and the 
accused deserve to be treated fairly and 
receive due process, and I support Sec¬ 
retary DeVos’s work to restore and sup¬ 
port these fundamental principles on 
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every campus.” None of the other com¬ 
mittee members responded, includ¬ 
ing Susan Collins, who had been so 
eloquent about the importance of the 
presumption of innocence when the 
accused was a powerful jurist rather 
than a simple college student. 

The record at the state level is 
equally bleak. New Hampshire gov¬ 
ernor Chris Sununu, perhaps eager to 
appease the new Democratic major¬ 
ity in the state legislature, demanded 
that DeVos withdraw the proposed 
regulations. “We know,” Sununu 
asserted, “that 1 in 4 women and 1 in 
10 men will be sexually assaulted 
in college.” In reality, around 1 in 
40 women will be sexually assaulted 
while in college, according to the 
most reliable survey data. 

In New Jersey, a bipartisan state 
senate committee approved a measure 
to codify the Obama-era Title IX guid¬ 
ance and create a state “Campus Sexual 
Assault Commission.” Cosponsored 
by the state senate’s minority leader, 
Republican Thomas Kean Jr., the com¬ 
mission will include multiple figures 
representing the perspective of campus 
accusers—including at least one “indi¬ 
vidual who is a campus sexual assault 
survivor”—but no one specializing in 
defending accused students or repre¬ 
senting a civil-liberties organization. 
This one-sided commission, Kean 
promised, would “keep generations of 
students safe from sexual violence.” 

The silence of Republican legisla¬ 
tors is all the more unsettling given 
the concerns repeatedly expressed by 
high-profile conservative judges about 
the state of affairs on campus. Dur¬ 
ing oral arguments in September in a 
case against Purdue University, Amy 
Coney Barrett of the Seventh Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals (she was one of 
the three finalists for the Court seat 
Kavanaugh now holds) was shocked 
to learn that a student was suspended 
from school and dismissed from the 
NROTC after a hearing at which 
the accuser neither appeared nor had 
to submit an official statement. Spar¬ 
ring with Purdue’s lawyer, Barrett 
noted, “It was a credibility contest 
in which you not only did not hear 
directly from [the accuser], you didn’t 


even read words that she had written.” 

That same month, in a ruling 
involving a case against the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Amul Thapar of the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that public universities must include 
cross-examination in campus sex¬ 
ual-assault tribunals. “Not only does 
cross-examination allow the accused 
to identify inconsistencies in the other 
side’s story,” Thapar wrote, “but it also 
gives the fact-finder an opportunity to 
assess a witness’s demeanor and deter¬ 
mine who can be trusted.” 

Thapar’s opinion is one of more 
than 100 federal and state court deci¬ 
sions since 2011 in which universi¬ 
ties found themselves on the losing 
side in lawsuits brought by students 
accused of sexual assault. In their 
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rulings, judges have cited pervasive 
pro-accuser bias among academic offi¬ 
cials; secret training of adjudicators to 
believe accusers even in the face of dis¬ 
crediting evidence; bans on meaning¬ 
ful cross-examination; concealment of 
exculpatory evidence; designation of a 
single bureaucrat as investigator, pros¬ 
ecutor, judge, and jury; and numerous 
other due-process outrages. 

The rule DeVos is proposing seeks 
to end such abuses by requiring unbi¬ 
ased adjudicators and training materi¬ 
als; rights for accuser and accused alike 
to see the case evidence and the rel¬ 
evant training materials for adjudica¬ 
tors; and the right of accused students 
to designate agents to cross-examine 
accusers and other witnesses. 

Dozens of Democratic legisla¬ 
tors have attacked DeVos’s proposal. 
Without evidence, California senator 
Dianne Feinstein tweeted that allowing 


cross-examination and equal access to 
evidence would “silence” and “drown 
out the voices of victims.” Her New Jer¬ 
sey colleague Bob Menendez claimed 
that the fairer procedures envisioned 
by DeVos would “discourage student 
survivors from reporting incidents.” 

In the House, presumptive speaker 
Nancy Pelosi released a statement 
asserting, absurdly, that the proposed 
rule “denies survivors due process.” 
California’s Barbara Lee, who narrowly 
missed becoming the House’s fourth¬ 
ranking Democrat, openly embraced a 
presumption of guilt and complained 
that the proposed regulations would 
remove the burden of proof from the 
accused. Another California represen¬ 
tative, Jackie Speier, accused DeVos of 
being “intent on putting us in a time 
machine and taking us back to the 
Stone Age, when it was okay to drag a 
woman by her hair.” “We aren’t going 
back,” Speier promised. 

At a time when the campus climate 
across the nation is quick to “believe 
the victim” and dismisses due process 
as part of “rape culture,” DeVos and 
her team are almost alone in the fed¬ 
eral government in showing concern 
for the rights of the accused. She may, 
however, soon be getting a potent ally: 
William Barr, President Trump’s nomi¬ 
nee to be attorney general. Last year, 
Barr offered a blurb for our book The 
Campus Rape Frenzy. “Male students 
accused of sexual misconduct are found 
guilty, and their lives destroyed,” he 
wrote, “by campus panels operating 
without any semblance of due process 
and all too frequently on the basis of 
grossly inadequate information.” Barr’s 
willingness to speak out against cam¬ 
pus injustices contrasts sharply with 
the timidity of GOP legislators. 

DeVos’s proposed regulations are 
now open for public comment, and 
victims’ rights organizations are flood¬ 
ing the process with calls to uphold the 
one-sided procedures of the last seven 
years. Congressional Republicans can 
help thwart this effort by publicly 
endorsing DeVos’s attempt to create a 
fairer campus system for all. It would 
show everyone that their demands for 
fairness to Kavanaugh go beyond par¬ 
tisan politics. ♦ 
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Losing by Winning 

Theresa May retains office but hemorrhages power. 

by Dominic Green 


T heresa May is the master 
of disaster and the mistress of 
distress. These are not com¬ 
pliments but indices of the sustained 
malfunctioning of the British politi¬ 
cal system and of a Conservative party 
unable to resolve its deep ambivalence 
towards the European 
Union. No British 
prime minister has 
survived through such 
adversity—and to so 
little positive effect. 

For a few sweet 
hours this week, hopes 
were raised that the 
long agony of May’s 
premiership was about 
to end. The knife went 
in some time on the 
evening of Decem¬ 
ber 11. While May 
was returning from 
the continent after 
another fruitless and 
humiliating attempt 
to revive her Brexit deal, one of her 
MPs delivered a letter of no confidence 
to Sir Graham Brady, chairman of the 
1922 Committee, which regulates the 
disordered inner life of the parliamen¬ 
tary Conservatives. Sir Graham, realiz¬ 
ing that the tally of letters had passed 
the 48 required to trigger a leadership 
contest, informed May. 

Stabbed in the back, May prepared 
to be stabbed in the front in the vote 
the next day. With the misplaced sense 
of duty and the pedestrian adherence 
to procedure that have defined her 
sorry tenure, she proclaimed her deter¬ 
mination to fight it out. The analogies 
to Julius Caesar are purely procedural, 
for May is a leader who fails to lead, 
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a contriver of base compromises and 
gratuitous defeats, and the deliverer of 
the Brexit deal that is not. 

When the votes in the no-confi¬ 
dence motion were counted on the 
evening of December 12, it emerged 
that, in defiance of reason and the 
national interest, May had 
won by 200 votes to 117. 
Her survival continues a 
personal winning streak 
that is a losing streak for 
her party and country. 
This was a typical May 
victory—demoralizing 
even for the winners. 

In 1990, Margaret 
Thatcher won 204 votes 
in the first round of 
the Conservative lead¬ 
ership ballot. She 
accepted that she had 
lost her party’s trust 
and resigned. In 1995, 
John Major gambled 
that winning 218 votes 
in the first round of a leadership ballot 
was good enough. He managed to retain 
control of the party and the premier¬ 
ship, but his victory won him just two 
more years in power, whereupon Tony 
Blair led a revived Labour party to a 
landslide victory in the 1997 general 
elections. It is Major, the gray medioc¬ 
rity bound for failure, who May now 
seeks to emulate. 

In order to secure the votes against 
the no-confidence motion, May prom¬ 
ised that she would not lead the party 
into the next general elections, sched¬ 
uled for 2022. This amounts to an 
acceptance, proven by her squandering 
of an inherited majority in the 2017 
general elections, that she is an unwor¬ 
thy leader of the Conservatives. Which 
indeed is the case. She was pushed into 
Downing Street after the 2016 Brexit 
referendum not as the best leader for 


the country at a crucial juncture but as 
a compromise candidate for the Con¬ 
servatives, an unsafe pair of hands who 
could be trusted to bungle the task. 
No one expected her to be this good at 
doing a bad job. 

May has portrayed herself as a 
“bloody difficult woman,” a slogger 
in the national interest. Yet her entire 
premiership has been a catalogue of 
disasters from its initial misstep— 
her choice to negotiate with a hostile 
E.U. instead of making preliminary 
arrangements for a “No Deal” alter¬ 
native, including free-trade arrange¬ 
ments with friendly countries like 
the United States and India—to the 
misfired general election that was 
intended to secure her a mandate but 
instead annulled it, and finally to her 
sustained and quasi-delusional insis¬ 
tence that the most the E.U. was will¬ 
ing to offer would be acceptable to the 
Commons and the public. 

In the first week of December, May 
attempted to sell her Brexit deal to the 
House of Commons. She lost three 
votes in a single sitting. One of these 
votes found her government to be in 
contempt of the House of Commons, 
apparently for attempting to hide the 
attorney-general’s damaging legal 
advice about the Brexit deal. May and 
her ministers had claimed that the deal 
would not place Britain in an open- 
ended limbo, from which it could only 
escape with the E.U.’s permission. The 
government’s own legal advisers, how¬ 
ever, had told May otherwise. 

The same went for May’s insistence 
that the Northern Irish “backstop,” 
a device for avoiding a hard border 
between Northern Ireland and the 
Republic of Ireland, was a temporary 
measure. It turned out that the back¬ 
stop could be permanent, if Britain 
and the E.U. proved unable to agree on 
an alternative. 

A stronger prime minister, caught 
in a lie and humbled three times as 
members of her own party rejected 
the only legislative attainment of her 
premiership, might have reflected 
overnight and then resigned. A braver 
prime minister would have resigned 
that very day. But May pressed on, 
with the bravery of the coward who 
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prefers a thousand humiliations. These 
duly arrived. 

On Monday morning, Decem¬ 
ber 10, ministers were still telling BBC 
Radio that nothing would stop the vote 
on the deal scheduled for the follow¬ 
ing day, even though some 100 Con¬ 
servative MPs had already announced 
their intention of voting against it 
and members of May’s cabinet were 
reported to be begging her to delay it. 
She accepted their advice and canceled 
the vote, sparking a furious Commons 
session. At one moment, a Labour 
MP even picked up the giant ceremo¬ 
nial mace, the symbol of the queen’s 
authority, and walked up and down the 
Chamber in an impotent imperson¬ 
ation of Oliver Cromwell. 

May, deploying her peerless talent 
for delusion, kept insisting that the 
Brexit deal could be saved even though 
E.U. and European leaders insist it is 
not up for renegotiation. As though 
galvanized by her humiliation in the 
Commons into creating a new indig¬ 
nity, May shuttled off to beg for conces¬ 
sions from Dutch prime minister Mark 
Rutte and Germany’s Angela Merkel. 
When May’s car pulled up in Berlin 
for her meeting with the German chan¬ 
cellor, Angela Merkel was left waiting 
on a small piece of red carpet as May 
appeared unable to open her door and 
security men pulled at the handle in 
an increasingly farcical attempt to free 
her. Eventually, May staggered out, as 
she always does from whatever wreck¬ 
age she has contrived to trap herself in, 
and gave a game shrug and a smile to 
Merkel, who returned the same ges¬ 
tures, if only from pity. There was no 
pity, however, in Merkel’s statement 
after their meeting that the Brexit deal 
could not be reopened. 

The British media often refer to 
May’s harrowing humiliations as “set¬ 
backs.” They are, in the sense that 
the Titanic striking an iceberg was 
a setback for the White Star Line’s 
scheduled service. They are, in the 
sense that May’s continued presence 
in 10 Downing Street, her leadership 
of the Conservative party, and her 
betrayal of the 2016 Brexit referendum 
result and her 2017 general election 
promises are setbacks for democracy. 


May clings to office while her power 
leaches away, and the majority of Con¬ 
servative MPs cling to her—more ter¬ 
rified of a pro-Brexit Tory taking over 
as leader today than of Jeremy Cor- 
byn’s Labour winning a general elec¬ 
tion tomorrow. But nothing can put off 
the reckoning forever, and the longer 
the Conservatives defer it, the harsher 
it is likely to be. There are three pos¬ 
sibilities ahead for Britain, and none 
of them reflects well on the Conser¬ 
vatives. One is to abandon Brexit and 
the majority of voters who approved 
leaving the E.U. in the June 2016 ref¬ 
erendum. Another is to shoot the rap¬ 
ids and leave the E.U. in March 2019 
with no deal at all, an outcome that the 
Washington Post , exaggerating only a 
little, called a “humanitarian and eco¬ 
nomic crisis.” 

The third option is to rally around 
May and a slightly modified deal and 
attempt to force it through the Com¬ 
mons. Her victory on the no-confi¬ 
dence vote does not portend success. 


O n November 29, the Centers 
for Disease Control and Pre¬ 
vention released three reports 
on disturbing topics that no one quite 
knows how to address. One of them, 
the annual overview “Mortality in the 
United States,” revealed that in 2017 
American life expectancy dropped for 
the third straight year—not since 1918, 
when a flu pandemic was piled atop the 
miseries of war, has that happened. The 
causes of today’s decline are far less dra¬ 
matic. CDC director Robert Redfield 
announced that “this troubling trend 
is largely driven by deaths from drug 
overdose and suicide,” the subjects of 
the other two CDC reports. 


Philip Luke Jeffery is an editorial assistant 
at The Weekly Standard. 


Tory members of the pro-Brexit Euro¬ 
pean Research Group may ally with 
the opposition parties and vote against 
the government. It is likely that the 
Democratic Unionist party, without 
whose support May’s minority gov¬ 
ernment cannot function, will reject 
any deal that contains a Northern Ire¬ 
land backstop. And thus May may well 
endure further humiliations. 

All political careers end in failure, 
but few premierships begin in it and 
sustain it throughout their term. As 
prime ministers go, May has already 
secured a place in the hall of shame 
right next to those appeasers Stanley 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain, 
and the all-time champion bungler 
of foreign affairs, Lord North. The 
raising of the mace in the House this 
week shows that it is past time for May 
to take Cromwell’s advice—advice 
repeated by Leo Amery to Neville 
Chamberlain as he clung to office but 
not to power, in 1940: “In the name of 
God, go!” ♦ 


Data from the CDC show that these 
three interrelated trends have moved 
slowly but steadily in one direction. 
Such consistent decline is unprece¬ 
dented. Back in 1918, life expectancy 
plummeted a full 15 years thanks to 
the Spanish Flu, only to bounce back 
to an all-time high the following year. 
What we have today is a more gradual 
slide. The suicide rate has likewise 
been worse before, spiking drastically 
during the Great Depression, but has 
never risen so steadily for so long. 
Over the last 18 years, the rate of sui¬ 
cide has grown by 33 percent, from an 
all-time low in 1999 to a rate as high 
as any since the 1930s. 

Over the last decade, deaths 
from drug overdose rose by a steady 
3 percent per year until 2015, when 
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the rate accelerated to an alarming 
16 percent per year. In 2017, 22 of 
every 100,000 Americans died by 
overdose, and 14 by suicide. 

Plenty of data is available, but we 
still don’t know very much about the 
deeper issues underlying these “deaths 
of despair”—as Princeton professors 
Anne Case and Angus Deaton have 
dubbed them. While the CDC and 
other federal agencies publish data 
on life expectancy and related trends, 
they tend to avoid broad explanations 
for what they report. Redfield’s brief 
statement called for action but offered 
no clear answers. 

Of course, academics and 
commentators are always 
eager to propose explana¬ 
tions. Researchers outside 
the public sector tend to 
look at “deaths of despair” 
as economic and medical 
problems, requiring eco¬ 
nomic and medical solu¬ 
tions. At an event with 
Harvard’s Center for Popu¬ 
lation and Development 
Studies, Deaton and Uni¬ 
versity College London’s 
Michael Marmot identified 
income inequality as “the 
key to global health” in gen¬ 
eral and to deaths of despair 
in particular. Meanwhile, in the New 
York Times , Moises Velasquez-Manoff 
proposed that we fight suicide with 
better drugs, arguing that because 
“no new classes of drugs have been 
developed to treat depression (and 
by extension suicidality) in about 30 
years” the United States should liber¬ 
alize the use of ketamine as an alterna¬ 
tive to conventional antidepressants. 

But the limits of these approaches 
become more obvious the more we 
learn about deaths of despair. On 
the one hand, it’s difficult to believe 
deaths of despair are simple mark¬ 
ers of economic anxiety. The CDC’s 
new report on suicide shows that the 
rate grew at the same pace before the 
2008 recession as during and after it, 
and while it’s rising fast among people 
old enough to have lost a job to auto¬ 
mation, it’s rising just as fast among 
people too young ever to have held 


such jobs. Overdose deaths are hardly 
exclusive to the straitened circum¬ 
stances of blue-collar, red-state Amer¬ 
ica. They happen relatively frequently 
in the Rust Belt, but also in New Eng¬ 
land and the mid-Atlantic, and are 
rarest in Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
An inconsistent correlation between 
deaths of despair and economic hard¬ 
ship makes it difficult to formulate 
policy-based solutions. Case and Dea¬ 
ton admitted last year that economic 
“policies—even ones that successfully 
improve earnings and jobs, or redis¬ 
tribute income—will take many years 


to reverse the increase in mortality.” 

Medical explanations run into simi¬ 
lar problems. Plenty of drugs already 
exist to make people feel better, and 
Americans have been using them more 
frequently than ever. From 1999 to 
2014, the proportion of Americans on 
antidepressants grew by 65 percent— 
and that’s not even counting the use of 
opioids and other painkillers. Similarly, 
more Americans than ever are in ther¬ 
apy: People diagnosed with a mental 
illness in America were over 25 percent 
more likely to receive treatment in 2016 
than in 2003. But despite the increasing 
prevalence of mental health treatment, 
the rate of suicide is still growing. It’s 
impossible to know how high the rate 
would be without the widespread use of 
antidepressants, painkillers, and ther¬ 
apy, but their ubiquity suggests that 
despair runs deeper than the suicide 
rate can measure. 


When a social crisis resists easy 
economic or medical answers, it’s 
tempting to declare the problem 
insoluble and demand that it be taken 
out of “back alleys” and into the 
sterile supervision of state-approved 
experts. San Francisco pursued this 
idea. Last fall, the California state 
assembly passed AB 186, a bill autho¬ 
rizing the city to set up “safe injection 
sites” where addicts could bring their 
own drugs to consume while state 
employees would provide any neces¬ 
sary paraphernalia and emergency 
first aid. AB 186 aimed to provide 
addicts with a sterile envi¬ 
ronment and education on 
“safe” drug use (the bill did 
not specify the content of 
this education, but one can 
assume the legislators did 
not intend an abstinence- 
based curriculum). 

Similar proposals in Phila¬ 
delphia, Seattle, and several 
states provoked a response 
from Deputy Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Rod Rosenstein. In 
a New York Times op-ed, 
Rosenstein declared that the 
federal government would 
prosecute any “safe injection 
sites” that open. “Injection 
sites,” he argued, “normalize 
drug use and facilitate addiction by 
sending a powerful message to teen¬ 
agers that the government thinks ille¬ 
gal drugs can be used safely.” 

Following Rosenstein’s lead, Cali¬ 
fornia governor Jerry Brown vetoed 
AB 186 when it reached his desk on 
September 30. “Fundamentally,” 
Brown explained, “I do not believe 
that enabling illegal drug use in gov¬ 
ernment sponsored injection centers 
... will reduce drug addiction.” Brown 
and Rosenstein hope to reduce deaths 
of despair, not simply manage them. 
The problem is, proponents of “safe 
injection sites” clearly do not share 
that intention. Like others who want 
to “decriminalize but regulate” morally 
questionable practices, they redefine 
health from abstaining from harmful 
practices to simply not dying of them. 
“Safe injection sites” shift the focus 
from confronting the problem head-on 
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Trump and Detroit 

The president can’t save an industry 
he doesn’t understand, by Richard E. Burr 


to providing a setting where the prob¬ 
lem can persist, and even grow. 

Research into deaths of despair 
won’t shed much light if the under¬ 
lying assumptions are faulty. What 
if the life expectancy declines aren’t 
primarily economic, or even medi¬ 
cal, and the roots of American despair 
lie elsewhere? Some suggest that it’s 
time to take a serious look at declin¬ 
ing community and family life. Har¬ 
vard’s Tyler J. VanderWeele, for 
example, has found a link between 
church attendance and lower rates 
of suicide, especially among women, 
while University of California, River¬ 
side sociologist Augustine Kposowa 
has noted “accumulating evidence 
that divorced and separated people 
have much higher suicide rates than 
their married counterparts.” For men, 
divorce correlates strongly to suicide. 

These results shouldn’t be all that 
surprising. Church and family rep¬ 
resent an organic social safety net— 
without them, people can become 
isolated, lose a sense of purpose, and 
be poorly equipped to cope with 
despair when it comes. It’s easy to 
see how social isolation, especially if 
combined with losing a job or becom¬ 
ing reliant on an expensive medical 
treatment, can lead to a sense that 
one’s life isn’t going the way it should. 

The downside of focusing on fam¬ 
ily, church, and community, from the 
perspective of an academic researcher 
or a federal agency, is that there aren’t 
easy solutions. There are no taxes, tar¬ 
iffs, therapies, or pills to keep people 
in pews and families intact. It’s reason¬ 
able to expect that the near future will 
therefore bring more campaigns for 
safe-injection sites, proposals to legal¬ 
ize the next miracle drug, and per¬ 
haps more latitude for euthanasia so 
as to make suicide itself more “safe.” 
It’s hard to believe any of these will 
increase Americans’ life expectancy or 
stem the decline. But it’s also possible 
that enough researchers will resist pre¬ 
vailing explanations, take seriously 
Redfield, Brown, and Rosenstein’s 
calls to investigate the real problems 
behind the decline of American life 
expectancy, and so begin the difficult 
task of reversing it. ♦ 


F or more than two years, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump has pushed 
for a “new Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion” that aims to put American work¬ 
ers first, build new car plants, and 
engage in trade wars if necessary to 
open foreign markets. 

Detroit has its own vision for a 
new Industrial Revolution, and it has 
little to do with erecting higher tariff 
walls and bulldozing farm fields for 
new factories. It is focused on artificial 
intelligence, mapping technology, and 


changing corporate cultures to create 
the self-driving vehicles of the future. 

The conflict between the auto 
industry’s present and future was 
exemplified when General Motors 
said in late November that it would 
idle and possibly shutter up to five 
factories while laying off or buying 
out 8,000 salaried workers. America’s 
largest automaker joined the rest of 
the domestic industry in deciding to 
eliminate many car models—includ¬ 
ing the gas-electric Chevrolet Volt— 
as it recognized the growing sales 
dominance of trucks and sport utility 
vehicles in the U.S. market. 


Richard E. Burr is assistant city editor for 
politics and government at the Detroit News. 


Unlike past layoff announcements, 
this one exploded politically. Elected 
officials in Michigan and Ohio 
denounced the moves and congressio¬ 
nal representatives from those states 
got a meeting with GM CEO Mary 
Barra in early December. 

Rep. Debbie Dingell, Democrat 
and former GM executive, called the 
moves “a warning” that means “we all 
must be concerned about protecting 
jobs and keeping them in this coun¬ 
try.” Ohio’s senator Sherrod Brown, 
who is considering a Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential run in 
2020, labeled it “corporate 
greed at its worst.” 

Trump threatened to pull 
federal subsidies, including 
electric vehicle tax credits, 
from GM and talked about 
imposing a tenfold increase 
in car import tariffs, from 
2.5 percent to 25 percent, 
arguing this would boost 
U.S. car sales and prevent 
layoffs like GM’s. 

For technology experts, 
by contrast, GM’s restruc¬ 
turing is all about adapting for the 
future. GM said it is paring down 
its car lines and potentially shutting 
plants in a bid to free up money to 
invest not only in electric vehicles but 
in expensive self-driving and autono¬ 
mous vehicle research. 

“You have to make changes to 
innovate and move to a digital econ¬ 
omy,” says Darrell West, founding 
director of the Center for Technology 
Innovation at the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion in Washington. “But in making 
those changes, some people lose jobs, 
some plants close, and some commu¬ 
nities get hurt. ... It’s very treacher¬ 
ous politically.” 

The domestic automakers already 
were highly unlikely to build new 
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factories since sales peaked in 2017, are 
plateauing this year, and may decline 
in future years. The Detroit Three are 
likely to frustrate Trump’s new indus¬ 
trialism even further as they lay off 
and shift workers from underused car 
plants and pour billions of dollars into 
research and development. 

“I see autonomous vehicles on the 
road in many major American cities 
by 2021 and possibly earlier in a few 
places,” West says. 

The unionized Michigan auto¬ 
makers have an international battle 
on their hands. They are also com¬ 
peting with non-union Silicon Valley 
technology companies such as Google, 
Uber, and Waymo. The formerly 
European automaker Volvo, now 
owned by a Chinese firm, is making 
advancements in self-driving technol¬ 
ogy. And more generally, the Chinese 
are investing heavily in self-driving 
research because they feel they can 
compete in this new technology—they 
were left behind by the 20th-century 
auto industry and don’t own patents 


on the older technologies that will be 
supplanted in the coming years. 

Autonomous vehicles are viewed as 
saving fuel, cutting commute times, 
reducing pollution, relieving con¬ 
gestion, and providing convenience. 
Owners of newer vehicles already 
experience the leading edge of the 
technology in today’s semiautono- 
mous features, whether it be through 
adaptive cruise control, automated 
parking, or emergency braking. 

But there are going to be hiccups. 
Self-driving vehicles will have trouble 
in bad weather because sensors have 
difficulty recognizing roadways and 
surrounding traffic in less than ideal 
conditions. There is the ominous 
threat of hacking. America’s poor 
road conditions remain an obstacle. 
There is the financial cloud of liti¬ 
gation, namely, the likelihood that 
juries will react to computerized vehi¬ 
cles killing people with large awards 
for damages. Public fears were height¬ 
ened after an Ohio man died in a May 
2016 crash with a tractor-trailer in 


Florida while his Tesla sedan’s autopi¬ 
lot program was on. 

Plus there is the unresolved issue 
of federal regulation. Although all 
countries have issues with how they 
regulate vehicles, the weakness in the 
United States is the lack of uniformity 
among the 50 states on self-driving 
cars. Experts say Transportation Sec¬ 
retary Elaine Chao and her agency are 
trying to help the industry. 

“The current administration does 
seem to be fairly receptive to auto¬ 
makers and suppliers developing 
autonomous technology, adjusting 
regulation to allow for expedited and 
driver-free testing on public roads,” 
says Ed Kim, vice president of industry 
analysis for the AutoPacific consulting 
firm in North Tustin, California. 

But this technological industrial 
revolution requires loads of capital. 
GM’s plant idlings, early retirement 
offers, and expected layoffs are aggres¬ 
sive moves to address this issue. Ford 
Motor Co. has been mulling similar 
moves at a much slower pace, which 
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When the world watched Neil 
Armstrong take that one small step onto 
the lunar surface almost 50 years ago, 
no one could have dreamed how space 
would one day become an integral part 
of daily life on earth. Today, a robust 
commercial space industry is taking off 
with huge economic potential. Whether or 
not they know it, all companies will soon 
be space companies. And all consumers 
use space-based technology each and 
every day. 

Some of the examples of the commercial 
space industry are dramatic. Leading 
corporations and billionaire entrepreneurs 
are determined to make space tourism 
a reality—and getting closer every day. 
Biotechnology companies, including 
those in the pharmaceutical and 
agriculture industries, conduct research 
and development on the International 
Space Station because of the experimental 
advantages of microgravity. 


Other examples are quietly at work 
across industrial sectors. The Global 
Positioning System (GPS)—made 
possible through satellites—has 
applications throughout the economy. 
Everything from financial transactions 
and supply chain management to 
wireless communications and weather 
forecasting use GPS technology. 

It's no surprise, then, that the commercial 
space industry has grown from $175 billion 
in revenues in 2005 to $385 billion in 2017. 

As more private investors jump into the 
industry, growth will continue to skyrocket. 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce economists 
project that commercial space will be at 
least a $1.5 trillion industry by 2040. 

The Chamber has recently enhanced 
our space policy efforts to help all types 
of businesses take advantage of new 
opportunities in this rapidly evolving 
sector and navigate the risks that will 
inevitably come. In early December, we 
hosted LAUNCH: Industry Taking Off ' 
the Chamber's first-ever summit dedicated 
entirely to commercial space. The summit 
brought together nearly 300 business 


leaders and policy experts and top officials 
from almost every relevant federal agency 
such as NASA and the departments of 
Defense, Commerce, and Transportation. 

The strong government showing at 
our event reflects this administration's 
integrated strategy for a national space 
policy that includes private sector 
collaboration. We look forward to working 
with government leaders to establish an 
effective regulatory regime and confront 
emerging challenges, including space 
debris and traffic management. 

Harnessing the economic potential 
of space will be no easy feat. It took 
hundreds of years to create an efficient 
and well-regulated maritime system and 
nearly a century for aviation. But they are 
both vital parts of the global economy, and 
space increasingly is too. Indeed, space 
is the new economic frontier. The public 
and private sectors must work together as 
partners and pioneers to leverage its vast 
potential for humankind. 


Learn more at 

uschamber.com/abovethefold. 
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invited one Wall Street analyst to spec¬ 
ulate that the country’s second largest 
automaker may cut even more jobs 
than GM, a notion Ford disputes. 

“If the capital saved from these 
actions really [does] help result in 
GM being a real and profitable leader 
in autonomous drive technology, that 
will be what’s remembered rather than 
the layoffs,” Kim says. 

“That statement may sound cold, 
but these layoffs are another exam¬ 
ple of the Barra-era GM acting pro¬ 
actively with its eye on the future, 
unlike the old GM, which was reac¬ 
tive and could hardly see past the 
next quarter,” he adds. 

Morgan Stanley analyst Adam 
Jonas was blunt in his December 3 
investors’ note: “This is not just a GM 
or a Ford thing,” Jonas wrote. “There 
are bigger forces at work driving global 
OEMs [original equipment manufac¬ 
turers] to rethink the fundamental 
idea of supporting increasingly obso¬ 
lete segments, propulsion systems, and 
geographic regions.” 

Trump’s trade wars with the Euro¬ 
pean Union and China don’t help. 
The steel and aluminum tariffs have 
increased costs for the automakers, 
experts note. Trump’s “messaging 
is stuck in the past when it comes to 
manufacturing,” Kim says. “Automak¬ 
ers are now truly global entities that 
rely on resources from around the 
world to be profitable and efficient.” 

Tacking on tariffs makes U.S. auto¬ 
makers less competitive and contrib¬ 
utes to GM and Ford’s decisions to 
cut costs by shedding workers, he says, 
adding, “The Trump administration’s 
restriction of free trade ... has a nega¬ 
tive impact on both automakers to 
have the capital necessary for autono¬ 
mous vehicle development.” 

The president has barely acknowl¬ 
edged the self-driving phenomenon. 
In March 2017, he visited Michigan 
to jawbone domestic and foreign auto 
executives about building new con¬ 
ventional factories and to promote 
his manufacturing initiatives. He 
did so at the 335-acre Willow Run 
site, where bombers were made dur¬ 
ing World War II but which is now 
home to the American Center for 


Mobility—Michigan’s premier site for 
testing and developing connected and 
autonomous vehicles. 

At the center, Trump never uttered 
the words “self-driving,” “autono¬ 
mous” or “connected” vehicles during 
a speech that focused on traditional 
car issues. “Now, these hundreds of 
acres that defended our democracy 
are going to help build the cars and 
cities of the future,” he said in his 
one oblique nod to that future. “So I 
ask you today to join me in daring to 
believe that this facility, this city, and 
this nation will once again shine with 
industrial might.” 

Trump may have to settle for small 
victories on industrial plant-building. 
Unlike Ford and GM, Fiat Chrysler 
Automobiles NV is running its plants 
at practically full capacity and plans to 


I n recent years we’ve seen trou¬ 
bling trends in young Americans’ 
intellectual growth. From college 
students’ inability or unwillingness to 
tolerate disagreement to the increased 
partisanship of political elites, Ameri¬ 
can society appears to have forgot¬ 
ten that a bedrock practice of liberal 
democracy is the hurly-burly back 
and forth of the intellectual arena. 
It is not a natural inclination for the 
young, either; it must be taught and 
cultivated. Some K-12 schools are tak¬ 
ing notice and responding by recom¬ 
mitting to teaching the intellectual 
and moral habits that allow students 
to enter contentious debate and to 
disagree agreeably with their peers in 
high school and afterward. 

Consider BASIS Curriculum 
Schools. Founded in 1998 in Tucson 


Ian Lindquist is executive director of the 
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convert an idled Detroit engine plant 
into an assembly factory to help build 
a new Jeep SUV The move could add 
as many as 400 jobs by 2020, according 
to a Detroit News report, though Fiat 
Chrysler has yet to officially announce 
the project. 

But with a stagnating market, 
increased costs, and shifting con¬ 
sumer demand away from cars, job 
losses and factory closings promise to 
remain an issue. 

Bob Lutz, a former fast-jet pilot in 
the U.S. Marine Corps and Detroit 
industry veteran, told the Los Ange¬ 
les Times that the former New York 
real estate developer should be more 
sympathetic to the automakers. “I’ll 
bet,” Lutz said, “he’s shut down some 
unprofitable hotels, resorts, and casi¬ 
nos in his day.” ♦ 


by Michael and Olga Block with the 
mandate of providing rigorous instruc¬ 
tion to enable Arizona students to 
compete internationally with their 
peers, the BASIS Curriculum Schools 
network now includes 27 charter 
schools, 5 independent schools, and 
5 international schools in China and 
the Czech Republic. The original 
BASIS Curriculum model emphasized 
rigorous education in math and sci¬ 
ence and a lot of high-level learning in 
subjects considered off the beaten path 
for younger students, like logic, eco¬ 
nomics, and Mandarin. As a result, the 
network’s charters have, in the past few 
years, gained a reputation for excel¬ 
lence and now compete with some of 
the best schools in the country in the 
annual rankings in US. News & World 
Report and the Washington Post. Indeed, 
the top five public high schools 
in the country, according to U.S. News , 
are all BASIS charter schools. 

BASIS will now attempt to address 
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the reluctance among young Ameri¬ 
cans to enter into genuine intellectual 
debate. In the fall of 2019, the net¬ 
work plans to launch a program for 
grades 8 through 10 at its independent 
school in McLean, Virginia, empha¬ 
sizing liberal education. The Acad¬ 
emy at BASIS Independent McLean, 
which will eventually grow into a 
300-person program spanning grades 
8 through 12, will include AP credit 
and other rigorous dimensions of the 
BASIS curriculum, but will add a new 
emphasis on humanities and seminar 
discussion. At the center of the pro¬ 
gram is the belief that students benefit 
by learning how to argue respectfully 
and that such an education will make 
them better citizens. 

Peter Bezanson, chief executive 
officer of BASIS, reports that each 
history class in the new program will 
have 2 teachers who will convene 20 
students around a seminar table. The 
teachers, whom Bezanson says will 
have different viewpoints on the his¬ 
torical material, will have one shared 
ideal: a commitment to encouraging 
students to debate, disagree, and dis¬ 
cuss, and to model reasonable debate 
and disagreement for them. 

To prepare teachers for a classroom 
hospitable to debate and discussion, 
Bezanson plans to send teachers from 
the BASIS Curriculum Schools net¬ 
work to study at St. John’s College in 
Annapolis, Maryland, each summer. St. 
John’s is the natural choice for BASIS 
teachers because its course of study is 
grounded in the twin pillars of the great 
books and Socratic seminars. Seminar 
participants sit around a table and dis¬ 
cuss the work at hand for two hours at a 
time. As a former St. John’s undergrad¬ 
uate student, I can attest that in this 
environment debate and disagreement 
thrive. And as Frank Bruni recently 
wrote in the New York Times , this is 
not because the St. John’s classroom is 
full of animosity, but because students 
sharpen their minds as they spend so 
much time interrogating texts. 

Emily Langston, associate dean 
for graduate programs at St. John’s, 
says that the St. John’s classroom is 
based on two suppositions: “The idea 
that the text has something to teach 


us” and the fact that “we don’t all 
think the same thing about the text.” 
Indeed, “the idea that we can disagree 
and be respectful and, in doing so, 
learn from each other, is part of what 
community means.” Disagreement 
and discussion are the fabric of com¬ 
munity, not its antithesis. 

Although plans are still under con¬ 
sideration for the first cohort of teach¬ 
ers to attend in the summer of 2019, 
Langston has been encouraged by the 
interest shown by BASIS teachers in 
the first few days since the application 
process opened. “We’ve received over 
50 statements of interest from their 
teachers in only a few days,” Langs¬ 
ton says. It’s not only BASIS that has 
shown interest. A handful of institu¬ 
tions, including the Collegiate School 
in New York City, have brought in St. 
John’s instructors to teach their teach¬ 
ers. As a result, St. John’s is revamping 
its graduate programs and will begin 
offering a Certificate of Liberal Arts 
Education in the summer of 2019. 

In addition to the regular course 
of study offered to all graduate stu¬ 
dents, those enrolled in the St. John’s 
program will take classes on classi¬ 
cal texts on pedagogy, such as Plato’s 
Meno , Rousseau’s Emile , and the work 
of John Dewey. “We hope to have a 
broad influence on American K-12 
education,” says Langston. 

The new program at BASIS is 
encouraging, but one school net¬ 
work can only do so much. There are 
approximately 4 million students in 
the United States who entered fresh¬ 
man year of public high school in fall 
2018 and over 56 million K-12 stu¬ 
dents. Only a handful will ever see a 
classroom based on the pedagogy of 
disagreement and debate. Bringing 
this model to scale is going to take 
some time. 

The two biggest challenges to grow¬ 
ing the number of seminar-style class¬ 
rooms at the K-12 level are cost and 
human capital, according to Bezanson. 
Seminar classes are usually small— 
between 12 to 22 students—and 
including 2 teachers in each classroom 
comes at a huge cost to a school. Find¬ 
ing the right teachers also presents a 
challenge. “It’s hard to find teachers 


who are subject experts but also tal¬ 
ented seminar leaders,” says Bezan¬ 
son. “In order to be a talented seminar 
leader, you have to leave some of your 
expertise at the door so that you don’t 
dominate and create a quasi-lecture 
environment.” At the same time, these 
teachers aren’t merely moderators and 
need to “know their stuff.” 

Discussion based on a text in a 
seminar-style format helps students 
achieve aptitude and high-level prac¬ 
tice in the four grammatical skills: 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen¬ 
ing. These are critical and essential to 
any further education. They’re also, 
in many cases, requisite for a mean¬ 
ingful life in literate society. 

Most importantly, seminars inher¬ 
ently teach how to be a citizen in a lib¬ 
eral society by teaching participants 
how to weigh words, and, in doing 
so, practice a standard of truth and 
goodness. Students learn to recognize 
words that demonstrate the truth of a 
point rather than trusting the author¬ 
ity of the one who speaks them. This 
inculcates a taste for demonstrable 
truth and persuasive argument and a 
distaste for propaganda. 

Seminars allow students to enter 
into a shared space with their peers 
even as they disagree. There is no sar¬ 
casm, no withholding of oneself or 
one’s efforts from the group, which 
means that two people can disagree on 
almost every point of interpretation 
about a text while still sharing some¬ 
thing fundamental: common and 
equal investment in the discussion. 

In the adoption of seminar-style 
classrooms we may find a remedy to 
the precarious state of current political 
discourse. Around the seminar table is 
where citizenship is best forged—face- 
to-face, peer-to-peer. It’s an encourag¬ 
ing sign that BASIS, already a leader 
in K-12 education, recognizes a need 
to train students in habits that will 
make them good friends, neighbors, 
and citizens. It will be more encourag¬ 
ing still if we see more schools follow 
their lead. Possession of the habits of 
a good friend, neighbor, and citizen 
are not guaranteed, and K-12 schools 
have a role to play in helping students 
develop them. ♦ 
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Nikki Haley Is Fierce 

The outgoing U.N. ambassador sounds a lot 
like someone running for something 


By Michael Warren 

N ikki Haley has accomplished something 
no other Republican has managed in the 
Trump era: She’s departing a high-pro¬ 
file job in better shape politically than 
when she came in. The 46-year-old U.N. 
ambassador leaves her post on December 31 with a reputa¬ 
tion enhanced and a star on the rise. She has the second- 
highest approval rating among Trump cabinet members, 
behind only James Mattis. Trump Republicans respect her. 
Anti-Trump Republicans see 
a savior in her. The main¬ 
stream media treat her as an 
object of fascination rather 
than an enemy. 

In her time in the cabinet, 
she’s had no scandals— 
unlike many other departed 
Trump officials—nor any 
public spats with her boss. 

She’s no lame-duck member 
of Congress trudging back 
home after humiliating losses 
to Trump’s Grand New Party. 

Nor is she any sort of Trump 
sycophant, having publicly 
disagreed with him at times. 

She asserted in a September 
op-ed in the Washington Post that when their opinions dif¬ 
fer, “I pick up the phone and call him or meet with him in 
person.” Haley has carved out an independent profile while 
remaining loyal to the president. 

The political world is seemingly her oyster, which is 
why it’s hard to believe her answer about what’s next. “I 
don’t know,” she tells me. “I have some ideas.” A book, 
maybe, she says, or a job at a think tank. She’s talking with 
the casualness of a college kid considering how to spend the 
summer break. But she quickly resumes the political posi¬ 
tion. “I think that I will always have a voice when it comes 
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to defending America and when it comes to fighting for our 
values or fighting for human rights,” she says. “It’s such a 
part of me, so I will look for an opportunity to do that.” 

A young, charismatic former governor, the daughter of 
immigrants from India, with foreign-policy experience and 
national name recognition: Many don’t see a mere “voice” 
in Nikki Haley, they see a future president. Friends tell 
her she ought to run one day. “I hope she does,” says Trey 
Gowdy, a retiring congressman from Haley’s state of South 
Carolina. “She’s very smart, very tough, very politically 
skilled.” People in the administration who worked with 

her say similar things. 

Talk of a White House 
run began early for Haley— 
all the way back in April 
2017, after just a few months 
in Turtle Bay, when a CNN 
reporter asked if she had 
presidential designs. “I can’t 
imagine running for the 
White House,” she said at 
the time, but the questions 
never stopped and picked 
up considerably this Octo¬ 
ber, when Haley announced 
she would be resigning from 
her post. The speculators 
were not thrown off by the 
fact that Haley’s announce¬ 
ment came while she was sitting next to President Trump, 
nor by the fact that she preempted any further questions 
by outlining her plans for 2020. “I can promise you what 
I’ll be doing is campaigning for this one,” she gestured 
toward Trump. “So I look forward to supporting the pres¬ 
ident in the next election.” 

But the staging of the announcement sent a different 
message. Haley and Trump were sitting in identical chairs 
in the Oval Office, something a president usually does with 
visiting heads of state. And Haley held forth with a quiet 
confidence that suggested she belonged in the room. One 
Haley confidant insists there’s no set plan for her political 
career. “It’s important to realize that she is not a plan-ful 



Haley with Trump after announcing her resignation, October 9 
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person,” he says. “She’s not one of these political operators 
who always calculates her next move of her career path.” 

Haley has decided to remain in New York after leav¬ 
ing the U.N. so that her 17-year-old son can finish high 
school there. (Her daughter, 20, is a nursing student at 
Clemson, Haley’s alma mater, and her husband, Michael, 



Above, a July 18 cabinet meeting; below, at the U.N., September 24 



remains in South Carolina, where he serves as an officer 
in the National Guard.) Friends of hers also note that a 
decade in public service during one’s prime earning years 
can take a financial toll—South Carolina’s governor earns 
below the national average and a lot less than plenty of 
public employees in high-tax states—and that Manhattan 
is a good place to find your footing. The center of the news 
media universe, it’s also a convenient perch to remain a 
presence in the national conversation. A book, a think tank 
role, some TV hits, and a bit of distance from the president 
she once served? It sure sounds like the beginnings of a 
campaign for something. 

T he Haley-for-president talk is also advanced by 
the success of her tenure at the U.N. At her res¬ 
ignation announcement, President Trump said 
“she’s done an incredible job” and is a “fantastic person.” 
Tim Scott, a Republican senator from South Carolina and a 
close friend, says Haley has been “one of the more effective 
members of the Trump administration and perhaps one 


of the most consistent members as well.” He points to her 
admirable willingness to stand up for the United States and 
for Israel in a body that’s hostile to both: “She’s been clear, 
she’s been concise, and I think she’s been fierce, at times, 
which is necessary.” 

According to former national security adviser H.R. 
McMaster, Haley played a “central role” in brokering the 
U.N. sanctions on North Korea. “She has what we call 
strategic empathy,” he says. “She’s able to take problems 
from the perspective of others and then frame these prob¬ 
lems from their perspective. What she was particularly 
adept at doing was convincing others why it was in their 
interest to join us.” 

Haley calls her service at the U.N. the “honor of a life¬ 
time.” “I think that the opportunity the president gave 
me to fight for our values, fight for our country, not let 
us get disrespected, fight dictators who weren’t taking 
care of their own people,” she says, “it was an amazing 
way to serve the country.” She is disdainful of where the 
United States was at the end of Obama’s tenure. “The pre¬ 
vious administration wanted to focus on domestic policy 
and didn’t want to rock the boat when it came to foreign 
policy,” she says. “For example, right before I came in, 
there was a Cuban-sponsored anti-American resolution.” 
That would be the evergreen condemnation of the U.S. 
embargo of Cuba, which the General Assembly has con¬ 
sidered every year for more than two decades. In the fall 
of 2016, Barack Obama was at the end of his two-year 
thawing of relations with Cuba, and when the vote came 
up, “The United States abstained,” Haley recounts, her 
disgust growing as she repeats the word. “ Abstained . I 
mean, it blamed America for all of Cuba’s problems, and 
we just... abstained.” 

Things would be different on her watch. Demonstrat¬ 
ing a gentle but combative style, Haley took strong posi¬ 
tions in the Security Council and her comments there 
quickly became fodder for cable news and Twitter. 

In early April, Syrian president Bashar al-Assad used 
chemical weapons on his own people in Douma, an act 
Haley condemned as “a violation of all standards of moral¬ 
ity”; she suggested the administration would consider 
a military response. The Russian ambassador, Vassily 
Nebenzia, began a meeting of the Security Council by 
criticizing the United States for making threats. Haley’s 
response went viral. She blasted the Russians for siding 
with the Syrian dictator: “I started to listen to my Russian 
friend and respond, but instead, I’m in awe, Vassily, how 
you say what you say with a straight face.” She went on to 
note how “strange” it was that Russia was focused on the 
“unilateral threats” supposedly posed by the United States. 
“What is strange is that Russia is ignoring the real threat 
to international peace and security that has brought us all 
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here, and it is ignoring its own unilateral responsibility for 
all of it,” she said. 

Republicans and Trump supporters weren’t the only 
ones to cheer some tough talk at the United Nations. Main¬ 
stream news outlets gave Haley’s speeches plenty of cover¬ 
age, particularly if they could be interpreted to cut against 
the president’s stances. 

Haley insists that her goals at the U.N. and the presi¬ 
dent’s were the same. But what’s notable from our inter¬ 
view is how rarely she mentions Trump. As she tells it, she 
is the active agent—bringing ideas and proposals to the 
president. “A little over a year ago, I went to the president, 
and I gave him a binder, and I said ‘I want you to look at 
this,”’ she tells me. “And it listed every country, the number 
of times they voted with us or against us, and how much 
money in aid we give to them. And he was shocked, furi¬ 
ous, but determined to do something about it.” In March, 
a 53-page confidential memo from Haley’s office outlin¬ 
ing this proposal somehow found its way to the press. But 
Haley’s contribution was only a part of a larger interagency 
review of foreign aid that Trump had initiated soon after 
taking office. 

And at times, Haley has also gotten ahead of the mer¬ 
curial president. In April, while appearing on CBS’s Face 
the Nation , she said new sanctions against Russia were com¬ 
ing in response to its continuing support for Assad’s regime 
in Syria. “Secretary Mnuchin will be announcing those on 
Monday, if he hasn’t already, and they will go directly to any 
sort of companies that were dealing with equipment related 
to Assad and any chemical weapons use,” Haley said. “I 
think everyone knows that we sent a strong message and 
our hope is that they listen to it.” 

But Trump scuttled those plans just a few hours later in 
a meeting with his national security team. There were no 
new sanctions that Monday, and the White House’s expla¬ 
nation for the confusion was that Haley had misspoken. A 
day later, White House economic adviser Larry Kudlow 
went further, saying Haley got “ahead of the curve” and 
that there was “some momentary confusion.” The U.N. 
ambassador shot back in a statement responding to Kud¬ 
low: “With all due respect, I don’t get confused.” He ended 
up apologizing. What might have been an embarrassing 
moment turned into an opportunity for Haley to assert her 
independence in the Trump orbit—and with a feminist 
undertone that has eluded the other high-profile Republi¬ 
can women in the administration. 

Haley has shown a knack for winning these kinds of 
battles in the media. In September, the New York Times 
ran a story about the U.N. ambassador’s State Department- 
funded apartment, and it looked at first like Haley might be 
another Trump official living large on the taxpayer’s dime. 
“State Department Spent $52,701 on Curtains for Nikki 


Haley’s Residence” read the headline, implying Haley had 
approved the expenditure. She hadn’t; a detail deep in the 
story revealed that “plans to buy the mechanized curtains 
were made in 2016, during the Obama administration” and 
that Haley had “no say in the purchase.” The media piled 
on the Times , which eventually reworked the story and 
headline, complete with an editor’s mea culpa note. Another 
win for the ambassador. 

H aley attracts a lot of admiration among Repub¬ 
lican-leaning women. Dina Powell, who served 
as deputy national security adviser for strategy in 
2017, begins a conversation about Haley by announcing, “I 
absolutely love her.” When I bring up her popularity with 
women at a time when the GOP’s standing with that group 
of voters couldn’t be much worse, Haley places a hand on 
her chest, nods, and closes her eyes in a gesture of gratitude. 
“Young girls and women come up and say something, and 
it’s humbling but I get it,” she tells me. “The reason I get it 
is because women balance so much and they try so hard to 
be great at everything, and it’s not so much as they look up 
to me, but I think they see one of them doing it, too.” Haley 
says that women seek out “camaraderie” with other women 
and can see her as a kindred spirit: “We’re doing the best 
we can and we know that there is someone out there look¬ 
ing at us as we do it, and we don’t want to disappoint.” 

If Haley is a feminist, she’s unquestionably a conserva¬ 
tive one. “I don’t think women have more challenges. They 
don’t. I’ve never thought that. I think our challenges can 
be different, but I don’t think we have more challenges,” 
she says. “The frustrations, I think, are literally what every 
other woman goes through. Balancing your marriage and 
your kids and your finances and your work and wanting 
to really make people proud. Making sure your parents are 
okay. Loving the job you do and wanting to be great at it.” 

We are meeting the day before the funeral for George 
H.W. Bush, and I ask Haley about the former president, 
who himself had a stint as U.N. ambassador. As she talks 
about Bush, her eyes brighten and a smile emerges. “Did 
you ever read the Jon Meacham book?” she asks, referring 
to a 2015 biography of the 41st president. “It was amaz¬ 
ing. He just got into positions that he really didn’t want 
or wasn’t supposed to get. But then it’s just fascinating to 
see how doors opened and how it played out.” It played out 
pretty well for Bush who, a decade after accepting the U.N. 
job, found himself in the vice presidency and on the way 
to taking up the mantle of commander in chief himself. 
“You want to talk about a lifetime of service,” Haley says. 
“It’s really a remarkable career.” I ask her if she thinks she 
could have a legacy like his. She demurs. “I’m most proud 
of being able to serve my country,” she says. “It’s really been 
just the coolest opportunity.” ♦ 
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Schadenfreude 
for Beginners 

The guilty pleasure whose time has come 


By Stephen Miller 

I n the past two decades schadenfreude , a German 
word that means (according to the Oxford English 
Dictionary) “malicious enjoyment of the misfor¬ 
tunes of others,” has gained popularity in the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking world. Google’s graph for word usage 
shows a steep upward curve for schadenfreude during the 
first decade of the 21st century. 



Many observers think schadenfreude is closely connected 
to envy. In a cartoon by Roz Chast there is this sentence: 
“Schadenfreude : when simple envy isn’t enough.” Some 
people may enjoy the misfortunes of people they envy, 
but one is more likely to have schadenfreude upon learning 
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about the misfortune of a person one dislikes. (Of course 
we may dislike the person we envy.) We take pleasure in 
seeing people we dislike get their comeuppance. 

A case in point: A few months after I was a fired by 
a boss whom I disliked, I learned that he had been fired. 
Schadenfreude ! I felt the same way when I read a nega¬ 
tive review of a book by a French professor I disliked. 
He had humiliated me in class by asking me to pro¬ 
nounce the word riche five times. I could not correctly 
pronounce the French “r.” 

The popularity of schadenfreude in English is a rela¬ 
tively recent phenomenon. In When Bad Things Happen 
to Other People , published in 2000, John Portmann writes: 
Schadenfreude "lias not caught on in America.” Since then, 
it has. In the award-winning musical Avenue Q first per¬ 
formed in March 2003, there is a song about enjoying 
schadenfreude. In April 2018 a writer in the Washington 
Post said many Americans relished “a golden moment of 
schadenfreude ” when they learned about a videotape that 
allegedly revealed what President Trump did in a Moscow 
hotel room in 2013. 

Schadenfreude has caught on in Britain as well. In 
Schadenfreude: The Joy of Another's Misfortune (2018) Tif¬ 
fany Watt Smith, a British writer, says we are living in the 
Age of Schadenfreude. She notes that before 2000, “barely 
any academic articles were published with the word 
Schadenfreude in the title. Now, even the most cursory 
search throws up hundreds, from neuroscience to philoso¬ 
phy to management studies.” 

The idea that one should be ashamed by the emotion 
has receded as the popularity of the term has grown. In a 
column last month, George F. Will wrote: “In the hierarchy 
of pleasures, schadenfreude ranks second only to dry marti¬ 
nis at dusk.” And Portmann maintains that “there is such a 
thing as Good Schadenfreude .” 

The 19-century German philosopher Arthur Schopen¬ 
hauer would be disturbed by the notion of good schadenfreude. 
He called it “the worst trait in human nature... closely akin 
to cruelty.” Schopenhauer distinguished between envy and 
schadenfreude. “To feel envy is human; but to indulge in such 
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malicious joy is fiendish and diabolical. There is no more 
infallible sign of a thoroughly bad heart and profound moral 
worthlessness than an inclination to a sheer and undisguised 
malignant joy of this kind. The man in whom this trait is 
observed should be forever shunned.” 

Most contemporary observers would disagree. In The 
Joy of Pain: Schadenfreude and the Dark Side of Human Nature 
(2013) Richard H. Smith argues that schadenfreude should 
not be demonized. The emotion, he says, appears “more 
in gray hues rather than in darkest black.” Nevertheless, 
Smith finds schadenfreude troubling; it has “a perverse feel 
to it... because it is a feeling promoted by another’s suffer¬ 
ing.” Bill Vallicella, an ex-professor who blogs as “the mav¬ 
erick philosopher,” agrees: “There is something fiendish in 
feeling positive glee at another’s misery.” Watt Smith, for 
her part, calls schadenfreude an “utterly shabby” emotion, yet 
she clearly enjoys it at times. 

But was Schopenhauer right? Should we all be ashamed 
of ourselves? Before answering that question, we need to 
clarify what schadenfreude is. This is not easy to do. 

According to many observers, the 17th-century French 
aphorist La Rochefoucauld is describing schadenfreude when 
he says: “We have enough strength to bear the misfortunes 
of other people.” But La Rochefoucauld is not saying that 
we take pleasure in the misfortunes of others. He is saying 
we can endure the misfortunes of others because they are 
not our misfortunes. 

There is a passage from Lucretius’s On the Nature of 
Things that many observers regard as an early example of 
schadenfreude : “How sweet is to watch from dry land” a ship 
in danger of sinking because of stormy weather. “The sweet¬ 
ness,” Lucretius explains, “lies in watching evils you are free 
from.” The “sweetness” is relief, though, not schadenfreude. 
The person on the shore isn’t enjoying the doom of those on 
the ship; he is feeling fortunate that he is not on the ship. 

Schadenfreude is always about someone you know—or 
know about. It would be sadistic to enjoy the misfortunes 
of anonymous people. But what if the person on the shore 
knew that the ship was filled with marauders who had 
raped and pillaged his village? Then he is likely to feel 
schadenfreude. The Bible says: “Do not rejoice when your 
enemies fall; and do not let your heart be glad when they 
stumble” (Proverbs 24:17). But most human beings rejoice 
when their enemy falls. 

One more example of a misuse of the concept. A New 
Yorker cartoon shows a massive traffic jam on one side 
of a highway, but on the other side the traffic is moving 
smoothly. On the traffic-free side there is a large sign that 
says, “ Schadenfreude Next 20 Miles.” The cartoon implies 
that those driving on the traffic-free side take pleasure in 
the misfortune of the drivers stuck in traffic, but surely the 
main emotion is thankfulness that they are not in a similar 


jam. They might feel vaguely sorry for those stuck in traffic 
but they do not feel schadenfreude. 

But what if I were driving on the traffic-free side and 
knew there was someone stuck on the other side whom I 
intensely disliked? The pleasant thought of him stewing 
there, cursing his bad luck—that is schadenfreude. 

M ost often, probably, the feeling arises about 
people in the news. Many people felt 
schadenfreude when they learned that Martha 
Stewart was accused of insider trading. Michael Kinsley 
called her trial and eventual incarceration “a landmark 
in the history of schadenfreude.” Joseph Epstein says he 
felt “a fluttering of not very intense but still quite real 
Schadenfreude of my own at her fall.” Richard H. Smith 
says that many people felt this way about Martha Stewart’s 
arrest because they envied her, but I doubt that Michael 
Kinsley or Joseph Epstein envied Martha Stewart. 

The trigger, instead, is learning that someone who has 
made much of his or her superiority—moral, intellectual, 
financial—is not so superior. Stewart had promoted her¬ 
self as a flawless hostess, so many people gloated: “Martha 
Stewart screwed up!” Schadenfreude is usually fleeting. The 
same people who felt schadenfreude about Stewart’s prison 
sentence may also have admired her for taking the sen¬ 
tence in stride and resuming her career afterwards. 

Do we feel schadenfreude when any eminent person suf¬ 
fers a misfortune? In Mao's Last Revolution , Roderick Mac- 
Farquhar and Michael Schoenhals speculate that when 
Mao urged the masses to denounce high Communist party 
officials during the Cultural Revolution, “he may have 
counted on the Schadenfreude of millions of his country¬ 
men at the fall of the high and the mighty.” 

I doubt that most Americans reflexively experience 
schadenfreude at the fall of a high and mighty politician. 
They would first have to dislike this person. I would not 
feel schadenfreude if I learned that Ronald Reagan had 
taken bribes; I would be deeply disappointed because 
I admired him. But if I learned that Jimmy Carter, who 
struck me as sanctimonious, had a mistress I would feel 
schadenfreude. Millions, of course, would experience 
schadenfreude if they learned that Donald Trump had lost a 
lot of money in hotel and golf course deals. 

Ron Chernow notes that Alexander Hamilton felt 
schadenfreude when he learned that Horatio Gates, a gen¬ 
eral he despised, had fled from the scene of battle. “Was 
there ever an instance of a general running away, as Gates 
has done, from his whole army?” Hamilton wrote. If Ham¬ 
ilton had admired Gates, he would have been upset. 

A literary example is the pleasure we feel at the end of 
Moliere’s Tartuffe , when the eponymous scoundrel is sent 
off to jail. Tartuffe uses religious piety to gull the head of a 
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family into signing over his house to him and disinherit¬ 
ing the son, so it is reasonable to take pleasure in Tartuffe’s 
arrest. In comedies there is always pleasure when the bad 
guy gets what he deserves, but in tragedies the main emo¬ 
tion we feel when an evil person dies is catharsis—a kind 
of deep relief that order is being restored. In real life when 
evil people are brought to justice, we feel catharsis and 
relief—and maybe the pleasure of revenge. 


Intellectual life is a great breeding ground for 
schadenfreude. I am pleased when I learn that a writer 
I dislike has gotten a bad review or that his novel is not 
selling well. Is this because I envy the writer? Not nec¬ 
essarily. I don’t envy the literary critic Edmund Wilson, 
but I dislike him, mainly because of his political views; 
he admired Lenin and thought the Cold War was the 
fault of the United States. I felt schadenfreude when my 
Hungarian wife pointed out that every Hungarian word 
or phrase that Wilson used in an article he wrote about 
learning Hungarian was grammatically incorrect. I felt 
schadenfreude when I read Patricia Blake’s comment about 
Wilson’s proficiency in Russian: “It would seem that this 
most erudite man’s great weakness was that he loved to 
display linguistic expertise he scarcely possessed.” 

Wilson accused Vladimir Nabokov, a friend who 
became an ex-friend, of schadenfreude. In Upstate: Records 
and Recollections of Northern New York , Wilson writes: 
“The element in his work that I find repellent is his addic¬ 
tion to Schadenfreude. Everybody is always being humili¬ 
ated.” In A Window on Russia , published posthumously, 
Wilson makes the same point more strongly, saying that 
“the addiction to Schadenfreude ... pervades all his work.” 


This is nonsense. Anyone who has read The Gift, Pnin, 
and—especially— Speak, Memory knows that Nabokov 
often writes affectionately and movingly about people. 
But he writes sarcastically about people whom he regards 
as fools. He did not take kindly to being lectured to by 
Wilson about Russian history and the Russian language. 

hat are the limits of schadenfreude ? 
Richard H. Smith’s book on the 
subject is called The Joy of Pain, 
but schadenfreude is rarely about enjoying some¬ 
one’s pain; it is usually about enjoying the fall 
in a person’s reputation. 

Is it right to feel schadenfreude if we learn 
that someone we dislike is suffering from 
a life-threatening disease? Joseph Epstein 
nicely states the problem: “I recall learn¬ 
ing of cancer having been found in a literary 
critic who always claimed something close 
to moral perfection for himself. I recalling 
telling this to my wife, adding that, moral 
prig though I thought him, I didn’t wish 
him to die.” 

In general we don’t feel schadenfreude if 
the misfortune is catastrophic. If I learned 
that the boss who fired me died of cancer, 
I wouldn’t feel schadenfreude. I would feel 
nothing at all. But I might feel something 
akin to schadenfreude if I learned that a dicta¬ 
tor who had imprisoned and murdered millions was suf¬ 
fering from a painful and fatal disease. John Portmann 
writes that “ Schadenfreude can accommodate great suf¬ 
fering because the notion of desert that lies at the heart 
of much Schadenfreude can expand infinitely.” 

We usually experience schadenfreude from the mis¬ 
fortunes of jerks, not despots. Another of Roz Chast’s 
New Yorker cartoons, entitled Adult Amusement Park, 
depicts what I would call schadenfreude. One of the park’s 
attractions: “Be filled with glee as supermarket-line-cut- 
ter-inner gets parking ticket!” I feel schadenfreude when 
someone who has been driving like a maniac gets pulled 
over by a cop. I feel it when someone in a restaurant 
who has been giving a waiter a hard time accidentally 
gets something spilled on him. I get many scam phone 
calls—four or five a day—so I would feel a great rush of 
schadenfreude if I learned that someone who made a liv¬ 
ing doing this was convicted of fraud. 

What about sports and schadenfreude ? A website 
called Words in a Sentence offers this example: “When 
the winning team saw their rivals saddened by defeat, 
they felt a sense of schadenfreude .” I doubt this is the 
feeling of many winning teams. To feel that way is 
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unsportsmanlike. But what if the losing team had 
engaged in trash talk—bragged that they were the supe¬ 
rior team and would win easily? Then schadenfreude on 
the part of the winning team would be appropriate. 

Is taking pleasure in watching people on reality TV 
shows make fools of themselves a type of schadenfreude ? 
Richard H. Smith devotes an entire chapter to “humili- 
tainment.” One could say that these people have chosen 
to act like fools, so taking pleasure in their humiliation 
is legitimate. But we do not know these people and have 
nothing against them. “Humilitainment” is a creepy and 
distasteful kind of schadenfreude. 

There is an even uglier kind of schadenfreude —the 
malicious pleasure someone gets from the misfortune of a 
friend. La Rochefoucauld writes: “In the adversity of our 
best friends, we always find something that does not dis¬ 
please us.” He may only mean that we are relieved that it is 
not our misfortune. In any case, this maxim did not appear 
in the second edition of the Maxims , so maybe La Roche¬ 
foucauld was no longer happy with it. 

Nevertheless, the maxim stirs up a question: Do I 
experience schadenfreude if a book written by a friend gets 
a bad review? Gore Vidal said: “Whenever a friend suc¬ 
ceeds, a little something in me dies.” If my friend is a more 
successful writer than I am, wouldn’t I enjoy learning that 
one of his books is a failure? Edmund Wilson, one critic 
says, wrote a very negative review of Nabokov’s transla¬ 
tion of Eugene Onegin because he was envious of Nabo¬ 
kov’s success. Wilson’s novel, Memoirs of Hecate County , 
was not well-reviewed and did not sell well; Nabokov’s 
Lolita , which came out a few years later, got good reviews 
and made Nabokov rich and world-famous. 

Writers are very competitive souls. Samuel Johnson 
wrote, “The reciprocal civility of authors is one of the 
most risible scenes in the farce of life.” I have one friend 
who is a very successful writer; I envy her but in a benign 
way. I don’t think I would experience schadenfreude if her 
next book were a failure. But maybe I’m so ashamed of 
the idea of enjoying a friend’s failure that I won’t admit it 
to myself. La Rochefoucauld says: “It is as easy to deceive 
ourselves without noticing it as it is hard to deceive other 
people without their noticing it.” 

S ome people are more prone to being envious than 
others, and therefore they are more likely to feel 
schadenfreude if the person they envy suffers a mis¬ 
fortune. In Behave: The Biology of Humans at Our Best 
and Worst , Robert M. Sapolsky cites a recent study that 
shows a neurological correlation between the pain of 
envy and the pleasure of schadenfreude. “More activa¬ 
tion of pain pathways at the news of the person’s good 
fortune predicted more dopaminergic activation after 


learning of their misfortune. Thus there’s dopaminergic 
activation during schadenfreude —gloating over an envied 
person’s fall from grace.” 

A Princeton study reports similar results, but the 
researchers noted that many of the people whose brains’ 
pleasure centers lit up, so to speak, at an envied person’s 
misfortune did not admit that they felt pleasure. This 
unwillingness to admit to the feeling is understandable. 
Our pride—our desire to think well of ourselves—makes 
us ashamed to feel schadenfreude when a friend we envy 
suffers a misfortune. La Rochefoucauld offers an expla¬ 
nation: “Often the pride that rouses so much envy also 
helps us to mitigate it.” 

A friend of Tiffany Watt Smith’s confides, after too 
much to drink, that he is very envious. “The thing that I 
get, and I mean a lot , is when my friends do better than me. 
I hate it.” Are most people as consumed with envy as this 
man seems to be? I doubt it. If someone is always compar¬ 
ing himself to others, he or she is likely to be miserable. 

Most people experience a twinge of schadenfreude 
occasionally. It’s shameful to feel schadenfreude when 
hearing about the misfortune of a friend, but it’s not 
shameful to feel schadenfreude when learning about the mis¬ 
fortune of an arrogant self-promoter or a self-righteous 
blowhard. Richard H. Smith says “the deservingness 
of a misfortune can go a long way in disconnecting 
schadenfreude from shame.” Researchers in the Nether¬ 
lands found that schadenfreude is common when a mis¬ 
fortune is perceived as deserved. 

I am sure that even Schopenhauer would have had a 
rush of schadenfreude upon reading a negative review of 
a book by Hegel, whom he called a charlatan. Schopen¬ 
hauer’s biographer says that he “delighted in obtaining 
any information that he could use to demean the phi¬ 
losopher of the absolute”—i.e., Hegel. 

Schadenfreude is here to stay. There are words or 
expressions for it in many languages besides German, 
including Danish, Hebrew, Dutch, Chinese, Hungarian, 
and Russian. And a life without schadenfreude is a life 
with little or no humor. Anyone who agrees with Scho¬ 
penhauer’s view of schadenfreude , John Portmann says, 
“would make a poor comedian.” Schopenhauer indeed 
seems to have been humorless; he said that nature had 
endowed his heart “with suspicion, irritability, vehe¬ 
mence, and pride.” His publisher called him “a chained 
dog.” His mother broke off relations with him because 
he was so arrogant and ill-tempered. 

“Our temperament decides the value of everything 
brought to us by fortune,” La Rochefoucauld says. A 
daily dose—a small one—of schadenfreude may improve 
our temperament, making us better able to cope with 
our own misfortunes. ♦ 
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Great Escapes 

Escape-room operators are locking in fun and profit. by Hannah Long 


Y ou learn things about your¬ 
self when you’re trapped 
in an Egyptian tomb with 
a group of relatives and 
strangers. In my case, I found out I’m 
a control freak. 

I watched in dismay as our group of 
intrepid adventurers splintered with 
no sense of organization at all. Some 
knelt around a pedestal attempting to 
decipher ancient writing. Others skid¬ 
ded their sneakers through piles of 
sand on the floor, looking for clues. A 
few tinkered with small mirrors, trying 
to bounce light from one to the next, 
hoping to trigger a hidden door that 
would allow for our escape. Poor com- 
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munication hampered our progress. 

Finally, sporting hangdog expres¬ 
sions, we shuffled over to the corner of 
the tomb and picked up a dusty tele¬ 
phone to ask for help. A voice crackled 
over the line giving us just the right 
hint to nudge us along in our quest. 

For we were, of course, not in an 
actual Egyptian tomb. Nor were we on 
a movie set or playing a video game. 
We were in an escape room—a kind 
of hip-yet-geeky entertainment that 
has swept the country in recent years. 
According to one tally, there were 
22 escape-room facilities in the United 
States at the end of 2014. By July 2018, 
there were some 2,300. 

Escape rooms are something like a 
theme-park version of a locked-room 
mystery story—Agatha Christie meets 


Walt Disney. Participants enter a room 
together, usually in groups of two to 
eight people, and must solve a series of 
puzzles to escape within a set time. The 
escape room my family and I visited 
looked from the outside like any other 
Georgetown business—an inconspicu¬ 
ous black storefront huddled among 
the overpriced boutiques. But down a 
dark staircase are five basement rooms 
tricked out with electronic special 
effects and atmospheric decorations— 
and, in the room we entered, a sandy 
floor, two sarcophagi, carved hiero¬ 
glyphics that glow when touched, and 
eerie noises. 

The Georgetown escape rooms are 
part of a larger Washington-based 
company, started in 2014 by Ginger 
Flesher-Sonnier, a retired high school 
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math teacher then dabbling in real 
estate. Flesher-Sonnier first encoun¬ 
tered escape rooms in Prague, when she 
and her husband were honeymooning. 
She had fun, and even though she had 
never run a business, she decided to try 
to re-create the attraction at home; the 
concept appealed to her lifelong love of 
puzzles and interior design. 

“It was almost nice going in semi¬ 
blind,” she said, “because if I had 
known all that I didn’t know, I prob¬ 
ably would have backed out. But it was 
kind of a learn-on-the-fly situation. ... 
Within months of opening, I even 
asked my husband—I’m like, you have 
to quit your job and come and help me. 
Because we’re making more with this 
than what he was doing.” 

Flesher-Sonnier benefited from 
starting early. She entered the busi¬ 
ness as it was just taking off in the 
United States (and two years later she 
received a boost by selling a 40-percent 
share of her business to the hosts of the 
TV show West Texas Investors Club for 
$800,000). Her company, Escape Room 
Live, had 13,297 visitors across three 
locations during July 2017; that comes 
to more than $350,000 in gross revenue 
for just one month. 

F rom mazes to haunted houses to 
scavenger hunts, there is a long his¬ 
tory of using puzzles and obstacles for 
fun. The DNA of the escape-room idea 
can be found in such entertainments 
as the “dinner mystery” fad of a few 
decades ago. Some British and Japanese 
TV shows of the 1980s and ’90s fea¬ 
tured escape-room-like challenges. The 
Tokyo Broadcasting System’s Takeshi's 
Castle (1986-90), for instance, had con¬ 
testants overcome a series of loony bar¬ 
riers on a steep, vast, and varied cross¬ 
country obstacle course to reach the 
stronghold of the evil Count Takeshi. 
Winners were exceedingly rare, and the 
moments of triumph passed swiftly and 
without fanfare. 

Adventure quests came to comput¬ 
ers around the same time. The graphic- 
adventure games churned out in the 
’80s—like Sierra’s King's Quest and 
Space Quest —contributed to the early 
popularity of the PC. The most direct 
digital ancestor of today’s escape rooms 


are the point-and-click escape games 
programmed in Flash in the early 2000s. 
One such game— Crimson Room — 
inspired Takao Kato to create what is 
generally credited as the first physical 
escape room, in Kyoto, Japan. 

Kato started Real Escape Game 
(Riaru Dasshutsu Ge-mu) in 2007 out of 
frustration with the lack of adventure in 
real life. “The fact is that stories have the 
power to make the real world a better 
place,” he said in a 2009 interview with 
the Japan Times. “By creating a game, an 
ordinary desk can suddenly become the 
hiding place of secret treasure.” 

In 2012, the company that owned 
Real Escape Game started the first 
U.S. escape room in San Francisco. 
Rags-to-riches stories were common 
among early escape-room entrepre¬ 
neurs. “All of the people who had 
opened the initial escape rooms ... 
have the same story, which is that they 
opened up with $10,000, a dream, and 
some moxie,” said David Spira, who 
runs the blog Room Escape Artist with 
his wife, Lisa. “What you started to 
see was people with all sorts of differ¬ 
ent backgrounds getting into escape 
rooms ... people who really under¬ 
stood how to produce proper games— 
how to design games that flowed and 
that made sense.” As the marketplace 
matured and the design and experience 
of escape rooms improved, soon there 
were “people who were either able to 
keep up with that or who weren’t.” 

David met Lisa just as escape rooms 
were taking off. These days, their 
blog is the go-to site for reviews, stats 
about the industry, and practical tips (a 
recent article offers advice on design¬ 
ing well-hidden trap doors). 

The Spiras have tried to keep up 
with the industry’s rapid growth, 
which seems to have peaked some¬ 
time after a 2015 MarketWatch article 
pitched escape rooms as get-rich-quick 
schemes. That led, according to David 
Spira, to a “land rush of people who 
thought this was going to make them 
rich with no effort.” The result was a 
marketplace crowded with inexperi¬ 
enced entrepreneurs opening subpar 
escape rooms. A correction is under¬ 
way: By Spira’s count, about 220 
escape rooms have been shuttered this 


year, up from 45 closings in 2017. The 
rate of new escape rooms opening for 
business has fallen as entrepreneurs 
wise up to the risks. And the market is 
becoming more intimidating for small- 
business owners as companies with 
vast resources come to dominate. 

The high end of the escape-room 
biz is very high indeed. Seattle escape- 
room operator Nate Martin told the 
Wall Street Journal that he started in 
2013 with a $7,000 investment but now 
his company, Puzzle Break, shells out 
over $100,000 for each new room and 
generally earns back that investment 
quickly. That scale of spending, Spira 
said, is “not uncommon in the upper 
tier of the industry.” 

None of which is to say that the bar 
is prohibitively high for newcomers. 
But Spira discourages casual entrepre¬ 
neurs from alighting on this particular 
industry as an easy way to score a buck. 
“There’s this long list of stuff that you 
need to do to make a successful escape 
room,” he said, “from the standard 
business stuff of legal and marketing 
and accounting” to “the game-design 
and game-development aspect and 
puzzle technology and game play.” 
Any escape-room business that doesn’t 
focus on the latter will suffer. While 
bigger companies can afford to hire 
out-of-house talent, small companies 
don’t usually have that luxury. 

But small businesses can still thrive 
with the right teams. “There are com¬ 
panies where all of the partners have 
different backgrounds—someone has a 
background in set design, someone has 
a background in software engineering, 
and one person maybe doesn’t have a 
background in game design but they 
really love playing tabletop games and 
video games and they’ve gotten a good 
handle on [designing escape rooms] by 
doing years of what they didn’t realize 
was research,” Spira said. “If you get a 
group like that together, you can make 
an incredibly high-end game.” 

O ne type of prior experience that 
can benefit aspiring escape- 
room owners is work with haunted 
houses. Alumni of those Halloween- 
season attractions “have the business 
experience, and they have the design 
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experience,” said Ginger Flesher-Son¬ 
nier. They’re “opening escape rooms” 
that “look gorgeous.” 

Her own process of designing escape 
rooms starts with picking a theme. 
Then she shops for decorations, both 
online and in thrift shops and antique 
stores. “If you go with antique you have 
to go with something that’s extremely 
sturdy,” she noted. “Wear and tear on 
the rooms is unbelievable.” 

Flesher-Sonnier’s rooms have grown 
more elaborate over the years. Her first 
attempts were just old offices that had 
been redecorated. Her more recent 
creations, like the George¬ 
town escape rooms, have 
temporary walls—“just two- 
by-fours with vacuform and 
decorating over them.” It is 
easier to incorporate wiring 
and electronics when you 
create rooms with freestand¬ 
ing walls. In the “Curse of 
the Mummy” room I vis¬ 
ited, players decode hidden 
messages and manipulate 
mirrors to shine a laser onto 
a target. Other rooms use 
iPads and Pokemon Go-style 
augmented reality. Flesher- 
Sonnier said she and her col¬ 
leagues want to make sure the technol¬ 
ogy doesn’t take people out of the story. 

The greatest creative challenge lies 
in designing mysteries that seem fair 
to players. “You don’t know in which 
order they’re going to discover things, 
what path they’re going to choose,” 
Flesher-Sonnier said. Her company has 
partnered with a puzzle designer who 
once worked on MIT’s famous annual 
puzzle hunt. Flaws that slip past the 
creators are often ironed out during 
beta testing—when volunteers try out 
the rooms. Even so, customers find any 
number of ways to get into scrapes. An 
employee at Escape Room Live told me 
a player once attempted to escape by 
climbing out a window into a back lot. 
Some customers, less industrious but 
equally discouraged, just plopped down 
on the furniture to wait out the clock, 
ignoring encouraging hints from an 
employee over the loudspeaker. 

“I remember watching a room once 
where some guy just lay down on the 


carpet and was lying in the middle of 
the room and was like, T quit, I’m not 
doing this.’ And everybody was step¬ 
ping over him,” said Flesher-Sonnier, 
laughing. 

Given the variety of puzzles offered 
by Escape Room Live, it is easy to 
see how things could go wrong. But a 
small control booth behind the game 
space contains a bank of screens that 
let employees monitor the players and 
manage the special effects. Between 
groups of players, employees reset 
the rooms—adding more sand to the 
“Curse of the Mummy” floor, sweeping 


the wood chips on the floor of a cabin 
in the “Friday the 13th” room. 

A s escape rooms became popular— 
first in Asia, then Europe, then 
America—a fan base grew online. The 
largest dedicated Facebook group has 
15,000 members, one of whom recently 
wrote, “We have done 61 escape rooms 
though out 11 diff states and also 2 oth¬ 
ers in Sweden and Amsterdam!” That’s 
a low number compared to some die- 
hards. David and Lisa Spira have done 
over 600. Even his marriage proposal 
came via scavenger hunt. 

“We get a lot of proposals,” said 
Flesher-Sonnier. “They will contact us 
beforehand and we’ll decide on where 
to hide the ring in the room and we 
orchestrate it so that they can propose 
to the person during the actual game or 
at the end of the game.” 

There are escape-room podcasts (of 
course). There are even escape-room 
conferences. Trans World’s Room 


Escape Show & Conference—which 
claims to be the world’s largest con¬ 
ference for the industry—showcases 
the latest in escape-room technology, 
design, and puzzles. The conference 
has escape rooms for attendees to try 
and training sessions to teach escape 
techniques. At this year’s confer¬ 
ence, held in Nashville in July, nearly 
60 companies registered to exhibit. 

Some aficionados like to visit escape 
rooms with a regular team. Thomas 
Nicol of central Illinois and his wife, 
Becky, discovered escape rooms in 
2015. “It has actually been a while 
since we’ve gotten grouped 
in with strangers to play a 
room; we have our group of 
friends we’ll play with,” he 
said, adding that the games 
often draw on players’ dif¬ 
fering strengths. “Person¬ 
ally, I’m most useful with 
puzzles based in logical 
deduction, pattern match¬ 
ing, or spatial reasoning, 
but almost worthless at lat¬ 
eral thinking and memory 
challenges.” It helps to have 
teammates with comple¬ 
mentary skills. “A room 
we played recently had a 
puzzle whose solution was something 
that’s typically frowned upon in escape 
rooms, and so the experienced players 
totally missed it—but the first-time 
player figured it out pretty quickly.” 

The potential of escape rooms for 
corporate team-building exercises has 
not been lost on management types. 
My father’s small engineering com¬ 
pany recently used an escape room for 
just that purpose. One team member, 
more experienced with this particular 
pastime, helped lead by finding ways 
to draw on the various skills of the 
team members. 

W hat ultimately accounts for the 
rapid rise of escape rooms? For 
Takao Kato, the original inspiration 
was escapist—to bring to real life an 
Indiana-Jones-like fantasy. So perhaps 
part of escape rooms’ popularity arises 
from a desire to get away from this 
world and to inhabit, however briefly, 
a more dramatic one. 



Players exploring an escape room 
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Flesher-Sonnier has a different expla¬ 
nation: not a wish to escape from the 
world but a wish to live in it more fully. 
She points to the contemporary desire 
for experiential entertainment. (In this 
regard, it is worth mentioning that she 
now operates in the nation’s capital an 
axe-throwing bar, another phenomenon 
she’s catching on the rise.) “People are 
looking for more and unique things to 
do,” she said. And “with social media, 
everybody wants to share what they’re 
doing , not just what they have. They 
want to show that they’re out living and 
creating experiences for them and their 
family and their coworkers.” 

David Spira agrees in part. Nowa¬ 
days “it is bizarrely revolutionary to 
do something in real life. I think that 
that’s the short answer. But this is 
another means of story conveyance,” 
he said. Escape rooms “are a new way 
of telling stories.” And unlike novels 
or movies, this new way of telling sto¬ 
ries is social and gives its participants 
agency, so that “when you sit down 
and talk with your friends afterward, 
you’re not just talking about what 
someone else did, you’re talking about 
what you did. And that’s powerful.” 

It seems reasonable to think that 
people whose lives are increasingly 
lived virtually—like those millenni- 
als whose relationships are more and 
more conducted digitally—might 
long for offline adventure. Escape 
rooms are hands-on, so players can 
feel they’ve had some sort of genuine 
experience. Of course, escape rooms 
are also artificial, safe, controlled set¬ 
tings. They offer all of the kudos and 
glamour of #authenticity with none 
of the risk. They come prepackaged 
with built-in photo-op moments— 
perfect for Instagram. 

In playing escape rooms, there is 
always one risk: the risk of doing badly 
and embarrassing yourself in front of 
friends, family, colleagues, or strang¬ 
ers. In my visit to the Egyptian tomb, 
I barely put together one clue. I left 
the game frustrated. I couldn’t control 
all the moving pieces. I couldn’t con¬ 
trol the outcome. I had expected to go 
in and have a good time, because I had 
expected to win. Alas, I fear I’ll have to 
seek my escapes elsewhere. ♦ 


S5A 

Prophecies and Prices 

Value in the art world. 

by Ian Marcus Corbin 


£ ^T^^he art i st h as m ore glit¬ 
ter, and would be open 
to installing the work in 
-A. multiple locations.” 

I responded with a thoughtful scowl 
and nod, as if considering which of my 
homes I might like to start with. I was 
standing in a prestigious Chelsea art gal¬ 
lery, dressed, apparently, like a man who 
might have $30,000 to drop on a small¬ 
ish pile of blue glitter, or even $60,000 
on two. According to the press release, 
the work was calibrated to “challeng[e] 
viewers’ perceptions” by creating “gra¬ 
dient zones between light and shadow, 
and opacity and transparency.” The 
artist had dumped the glitter herself, I 
learned, and spread it with her foot. 

I left the exhibition, as many other 
visitors surely did, feeling too smart 
to fall for that and yet somewhat out 
of my depth. That was a few years ago. 
Since then, I’ve opened my own con¬ 
temporary art gallery, and the questions 
of what makes a thing art and why art 
costs so much have, if anything, grown 
in importance to me. 

Let’s begin with what we all know: 
An artistic masterpiece with a famous 
name attached to it can be fearsomely 
valuable. Last year, a not-unattractive 
painting of Jesus Christ that was very 
likely painted in large part by Leonardo 
da Vinci sold at auction for almost half 
a billion dollars. If Amsterdam were 
burning, it would seem reasonable for 
the Dutch to evacuate some sentient 
creatures first and the paintings of Rem¬ 
brandt and Vermeer second—before 
any other material goods. This all might 
seem perfectly intuitive to an armchair 
economist; after all, Leonardo, Rem- 
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brandt, and Vermeer made only so many 
paintings and when you combine lim¬ 
ited supply with strong demand you get 
high valuation and all the reverence that 
goes along with it. 

But why, in the first place, is there 
such powerful demand for beauti¬ 
ful, useless objects like paintings and 
sculptures? This question may seem 
obvious and simple to answer, but it 
leads down into a fascinating warren 
of spiritual desire and physical intu¬ 
ition. In our increasingly secular age, 
the art gallery, museum, and auction 
house are almost religious institu¬ 
tions; the things they house are sacred 
to us for reasons that are very specific 
yet rarely spelled out explicitly. 

Tellingly, the valuation of an art¬ 
work hinges on its authenticity, 
which matters very little for the visual 
appearance of the thing—especially 
now, in the age of digital reproduc¬ 
tion. The knowledge that Leonardo 
or Picasso or Warhol laid his own holy 
hand on this particular object trans¬ 
forms an interesting or beautiful thing 
into a priceless treasure, whereas an art 
student’s copy—one of a kind, perhaps 
even more visually striking than the 
original—would be all but worthless. 

The parallel to religious ritual is hard 
to miss. Walter Benjamin explored it in 
the 1930s in his famous essay The Work 
of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduc¬ 
tion. “The earliest art works,” Benjamin 
wrote, “originated in the service of a 
ritual—first the magical, then the reli¬ 
gious kind,” and “the unique value of 
the ‘authentic’ work of art has its basis 
in ritual, the location of its original use 
value.” The idea is that if such-and-such 
a particular thing played some effective 
role in the task of the priest, shaman, 
or witch doctor, it has helped to tra¬ 
verse the divide between the realms of 
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flesh and spirit, and it’s not really just 
a thing anymore; it is an instrument of 
the ultimate, longed-for traversal. 

Even in our supposedly disen¬ 
chanted age, this reverent posture sur¬ 
vives in intuitions about the unique 
aura of an original piece of art. We 
don’t just pay a lot of money for it; we 
hush ourselves in its presence, let 
it speak to us, attempt to bring our 
thoughts and emotions into concord 
with it, and maybe, if we open our¬ 
selves nakedly enough to whatever 
virtuosic assemblage of wood or 
metal or paint or paper stands before 
us, we might hear something akin 
to what the poet Rilke heard, gaz¬ 
ing at the archaic torso of Apollo: 
“You must change your life.” We 
might glimpse a path to some state 
of transcendence above the striving, 
preening, exhausted squalor of our 
normal reality. 

The act of making art, even in 
our very sophisticated present day, is 
an act of prophecy, and the artwork 
is a tool of the prophet. There are 
two distinct, overlapping forms this 
prophecy can take. Each is present 
in both ancient holy books and con¬ 
temporary art galleries. 

The first kind is a seeing of hid¬ 
den truths. Artists working in this 
mode look at trees and faces, at 
color and line and texture, and see 
something deep and vital that uni¬ 
fies and explains the chaotic flux of 
physical reality. It may be something 
redemptive like God or world-spirit 
or universal empathy, but it need not 
be. Maybe it’s universal emptiness 
and decay, as in the case of Lucian 
Freud; maybe it’s brashness and filthy 
vitality, as in the case of Willem de 
Kooning; maybe it’s squirming, sen¬ 
sual oblivion, as in the case of Cecily 
Brown. Looking at such art well exe¬ 
cuted we gain access to realities both 
deeper and higher than the concrete 
facts of rush-hour traffic and stiff new 
shoes and an aging body. We come to 
understand better—viscerally, intui¬ 
tively—our existential condition, and 
through this understanding we become 
more able to navigate our world and 
feel at home in it. Art of this kind aims 
to change our posture toward reality, 


and then maybe, eventually, society. 
Better living through better seeing. 

The next type of prophecy is less 
obvious as prophecy and provokes 
much of the befuddlement that is com¬ 
mon when non-specialists tour a con¬ 
temporary gallery or museum. It is the 
denunciation of injustice and the call 



to moral purification—prophecy in the 
mode of Jeremiah or Ezekiel. In today’s 
version of this prophetic mode, artists 
feel compelled to, say, “upend tradi¬ 
tional notions” of masculinity or narra¬ 
tive or authorship or commodification 
or orgasm or whatever. Making art is a 
simple matter of finding the right tar¬ 
get and assailing it with sufficient inci¬ 
siveness and novelty, often by denounc¬ 
ing, flouting, or playfully remixing 
traditional aesthetic standards. The 
guiding assumption here is that the 
world as currently governed is evil, 
and so to make peace with it would 


be craven capitulation. The imagined 
world that we might create, however, 
by overturning current power struc¬ 
tures (especially those related to iden¬ 
tity categories like race, gender, and 
sexuality) will be good. This is the great 
hope that pulses through the veins of 
much “serious” contemporary art, and 
for the past couple of decades there 
has been something like consensus 
amongst elite art schools, galleries, 
museums, and critics that this is the 
vital, responsible kind of hope. The 
art it inspires is often intentionally 
ugly, puzzling, or childlike, meant 
to afflict the comfortable—and in so 
doing, goad us toward a world where 
the afflicted will be comforted. 

D ifferent as they often are in exe¬ 
cution, these two types of proph¬ 
ecy share a motivation: Both aim to 
transform rough, raw matter to reveal 
in it some glint of a reality desired but 
too rarely seen—in one case because 
it is threaded only thinly through the 
coarse, bulky fabric of existence, in 
the other because it is held in abey¬ 
ance by strong, power-hungry men. 
On this canvas, or in this wood or clay 
or metal, or nowadays, perhaps, this 
LED screen or discarded sneaker or 
pile of glitter, the prophet finds a glint, 
and if it’s a glint of what we too desire, 
we might be mightily moved—we 
might think this thing is one of the 
most momentous objects we could 
ever encounter. We might hush in its 
presence, or pay an exorbitant price to 
take it home. We might, if we’re hon¬ 
est with ourselves, also want to flaunt 
our cultivation or our wealth, but if 
we have any sensitivity we understand 
that this is not a simple object among 
objects. It has been party to something 
of the deepest significance. 

On the other hand, let’s not collapse 
a meaningful distinction. The two types 
of prophecy are vitally different—not 
only in execution but in desired effect. 
One is meant to inculcate a kind of 
understanding through an experience 
that is pleasurable and clarifying. The 
other is meant to provoke the viewer to 
action. James Joyce explores something 
like this difference in his Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man , where Stephen, 
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the protagonist, argues that true art is 
“static”—it moves the viewer to still¬ 
ness, to contemplative satisfaction with 
the thing he beholds. Bad art, on the 
other hand, he calls “kinetic”—it pro¬ 
vokes the viewer to action by exciting 
either desire or loathing—and is either 
pornographic or didactic. 

One need not follow Joyce’s protago¬ 
nist all the way in order to see some¬ 
thing enduringly valuable in art that 
doesn’t immediately try to provoke 
political outrage or action, that allows 
us to stand still and silent in peaceful 
appreciation, to let ourselves be drawn 
slowly into harmony with the deep reali¬ 
ties it gestures towards. If we achieve a 
perfectly just world, motivated by the 
proddings of a million works of political 
art, actualized via Twitter shamings and 
callouts, policed with perfect pronoun¬ 
parsing diligence, death and decay will 
still be with us. Relationships will still 
be prone to fracture and dissolution. 
Life will still be terribly, horribly diffi¬ 
cult for the human animal, which wants 
so much more than it can have. When 
all the hierarchies have been toppled, 
and all the paradigms subverted, what 
will we do then? How will each of us live 
on this ridiculous planet, among these 
ridiculous people? 

The answer is with great difficulty, 
and, let’s hope, also with some humil¬ 
ity, gratitude, and joy. And this is where 
the first kind of prophecy—the attempt 
to help us see better, to love what we see 
every day—is so vital. Because in fact, 
none of us will live to see the promised 
land. Oppression and immiseration are 
stains on the fabric of our world and 
should be addressed whenever we have 
the wherewithal. But they will reap¬ 
pear roughly as many times as we scrub 
them out. If we are to have any kind of 
peace, we will have to locate it here, in 
this imperfect world. There’s plenty 
of room for art that aims to change 
things for the better. Make it; show it; 
let’s talk together about what has to 
be done. But let’s also make a lot more 
space for art that helps us understand 
how this world, unfinished and filthy as 
it is, peopled by hapless creatures like 
ourselves is, well, ok. And maybe even 
beautiful, in some deep, mysterious, 
partially hidden way. ♦ 


Of Fairies and Dragons 

What these creatures of myth and mystery reveal 
about ourselves and civilization, by Clare Coffey 


T here is a sudden reversal at 
the ending of Yeats’s “The 
Stolen Child.” In the first 
three stanzas we hear the 
call of the world inhabited by fairies— 
the waters and the wild, Sleuth Wood 
in the lake, the hills above Glen-Car. 
It is into this untouched, enchanting 
world, a world beyond time and pain, 
that the fairies intend to steal the child. 
But the last stanza switches to a differ¬ 
ent, unmistakably human sweetness: 
man-made objects ranged round, the 
fruits of human labor stored up for a 
wintry future. The child stolen will be 
leaving all this behind, “For he comes, 
the human child / to the waters and the 
wild / with a faery, hand in hand / for 
the world’s more full of weeping than 
he can understand.” The coziness of 
the hearth—and the mortal capacity to 
understand tragedy—are absent from 
the ageless beauty of fairyland. 

Yeats’s poem appears nowhere in 
Fairies: A Dangerous History , which 
is surprising for two reasons. First, 
because Richard Sugg’s book offers a 
richly detailed look at fairies in art and 
literature, emphasizing the Elizabe¬ 
than period through our own. Second, 
because Yeats was a devotee of Celtic 
folklore, and while Sugg’s book is pur¬ 
portedly a general study of fairies, he 
is really interested in the legends and 
phenomena of the British Isles. 

The first half of the book sketches 
the broad outlines of the fairy land¬ 
scape through regional folklore and 
firsthand accounts. Among the fair¬ 
ies, there are the gentry, often tall and 
beautiful and given to hunting, fight¬ 
ing, and revelry. There are the smaller, 
more practically active types into 
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which brownies and leprechauns fall. 
There are wood spirits and sea people 
and things which admit of no particu¬ 
lar classification. There are the fairy 
islands that appear only once every cen¬ 
tury but from which the sounds of bells 
and singing float over the water. There 
are the changelings, supposedly sickly 
fairy children substituted for human, 
and so subject to brutal real-life abuses 
to make the fairies take them back. And 
there are the fairy doctors, the scam¬ 
mers who drew prestige and authority 
from claimed contact with fairyland 
and its healing powers. 

Sugg leans heavily on the work 
of W.Y. Evans-Wentz, an Edward¬ 
ian anthropologist given to raptures 
on the mystical qualities of ye olde 
Celtic peasant (possibly a hazard of the 
genre). Sugg also refers frequently to 
Robert Kirk’s The Secret Commonwealth 
of Elves, Fauns and Fairies. Kirk, a 17th- 
century Scottish minister, is sometimes 
described as a folklorist, but the sense 
of analytical remove in the term is 
inaccurate: He was something closer to 
a travel writer of the underground. 

One night in 1692, Kirk went out in 
his nightshirt for an evening stroll to 
the local fairy fort. He did not return 
alive. Nor is Kirk the only fairy ama¬ 
teur to meet a strange or untimely end 
after depicting the gentry in some way. 
The artist Richard Dadd painted the 
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Richard Dadd, The Fairy Feller’s Master Stroke (1855-64) 


frenetic and arresting The Fairy Feller's 
Master Stroke in one insane asylum and 
then died in another asylum. Which 
direction the causality goes is for the 
reader to decide. But some accounts 
of fairy encounters include threats of 
reprisal upon publicity; fairies don’t 
like snitches any more than we do. 

Sugg is always careful to differenti¬ 
ate firsthand narratives from widely 
accepted legends and to note the source 
and date and circumstances of a given 
account, but he emphasizes sources 
that treat their subjects with personal 
interest rather than as a tool of aca¬ 
demic analysis. He is interested in 
everything the fairies might mean, but 
especially in what they are: powerful, 
inscrutable beings at home in a world 
of their own and capable of significant 
incursions into ours. 


For instance, Sugg points out that 
it was common to delay, reshape, or 
relocate buildings in order to accom¬ 
modate a reputed fairy easement. This 
practice has continued well into mod¬ 
ern times in Iceland and some parts of 
Ireland and Great Britain. Fairies seem 
an alternative aristocracy, whose claims 
can supersede those of both landlords 
and real estate developers. 

For Sugg, fairies represent the totality 
of an alternate society, one characterized 
by wonder, creativity, and harmony. In 
invoking a fairyland that is a dark mir¬ 
ror of our world, the fairy-tellers were, 
as Sugg has it, subverting our world’s 
social oppression, industrial rapacious¬ 
ness, and Christian chauvinism. Some¬ 
times this gets a bit hard to take, as when 
Sugg writes of Calypso’s island “Perhaps 
too, the feminine and masculine had not 


suffered the schism and the hierarchy 
which they would do under centuries 
of Christian misogyny.” But the corpus 
of myth to which Calypso belongs is an 
endless catalogue of rape. 

Nor has fairy interest always tracked 
with progressive egalitarianism. In her 
1999 book Strange and Secret Peoples , 
Carole G. Silver points out that Charles 
Darwin’s ideas combined with the psy¬ 
chical research modish in the late Vic¬ 
torian years to produce a kind of fairy 
phrenology. The little people became 
a racial category, with long genealo¬ 
gies of the putative pygmy races that 
once inhabited Britain and intricate 
accountings of whether “savage” races 
stood above or below elemental spirits 
in the astral order of being. 

Sugg is correct that by all accounts 
fairies and Christian faith were at the 
best of times uneasy bedfellows. But 
he overstates the degree of subversion 
necessarily entailed by fairy beliefs. 
Like everything else involving them, 
accounts of the fairies’ cosmologi¬ 
cal place are multiple, contradictory, 
unpoliced, and uncertain. Some fairy 
beliefs are obviously heretical; oth¬ 
ers are merely highly speculative. One 
common narrative holds that fair¬ 
ies were neutral angels, who neither 
rebelled nor affirmed their allegiance 
to God, and were condemned to be a 
middle people, neither one thing nor 
the other, until the day of judgment. 

As a fairy supposedly told one of 
Evans-Wentz’s sources: “We could cut 
off half the human race, but would 
not... for we are expecting salvation.” 

D ragons are easier to get a handle 
on than fairies. Unlike fairies, 
dragons are defined by what they do: 
hoard treasure, breathe fire, eat maid¬ 
ens. They also possess a morphological 
consistency that for fairies only starts 
showing up when Victorian representa¬ 
tions and Cicely Mary Barker’s illustra¬ 
tions became popular. A dragon may be 
closer to a snake or closer to a lizard, 
but is certainly some kind of reptile. 
And while dragons show up all over the 
world, they don’t represent an entire 
hidden people. 

Martin Arnold’s The Dragon: 
Fear and Power explores the civilized 
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dragon—the dragon as it has coalesced 
in an enduring and remarkably con¬ 
sistent body of legend, the dragon as 
it has cross-pollinated with other leg¬ 
ends via the rise of powerful empires, 
and the dragon as it deals with the 
problems of civilization itself. In prac¬ 
tice, this means that Arnold does not 
hew closely to any consistent vision 
of a dragon. Instead, he focuses on the 
best examples of dragons (or dragon¬ 
like function) within Semitic, Indo- 
European, and East Asian 
cultures, and finally in globally 
exported Western pop culture. 

The maiden-capturing drag¬ 
ons of hagiography and medi¬ 
eval romance have largely 
faded away; it is the dragons 
of northern Europe, with their 
cunning and age and greed, 
that linger in the industrial 
and postindustrial imagina¬ 
tion. And it is with these 
Norse dragons that Arnold 
really hits his stride. He 
moves from Nidhogg and the 
Midgard serpent to Beowulf, 
who ends his career facing a 
dragon, deserted by all but his faithful 
kinsman Wiglaf. The Beowulf cycle, 
Arnold contends, highlights the break¬ 
down of reciprocal social obligations. 
The story deals with three great threats 
to peace: Grendel is social disharmony, 
or, as others have argued, bastardy; 
Grendel’s mother is the blood feud; 
and the dragon is greed. 

Gold-lust and the usurpation of 
power also appear in the two other 
Norse dragon legends Arnold deals 
with at length. Both Fafnir and Gold- 
Thorir are men who kill and cheat for 
gold; guarding their hoards, both turn 
over time into dragons. 

Unlike Sugg, who cautiously pro¬ 
poses that whether or not fairies are 
real, some of the extant testimony 
about them refers to something real, 
Arnold does not entertain the pos¬ 
sibility. His study is of the dragon as 
it appears in art and literature, not 
alleged firsthand encounters with giant 
lizards—besides, there seem to be far 
fewer of these than fairy encounters. 

Nevertheless, Arnold can’t resist a 
glancing inquiry into where dragons 


come from. He tentatively suggests that 
dragons represent the struggle between 
nature and culture, which is why he 
includes legends—like Hercules tam¬ 
ing Cerberus—that don’t deal with 
dragons, strictly speaking, as much as 
other kinds of monsters. But his theory 
raises its own problems, as he con¬ 
cedes. First, a clean account of culture 
triumphing over threatening nature 
ignores the degree to which heroes like 
Hercules are agents of destructive chaos, 


brought down as often by their own 
vices as by their chthonic opponents. 
Second, a culture/nature opposition 
may account for monsters in general, 
but it can’t tell us much about dragons 
in particular—their seductive malice, 
their deadly authority. 

Arnold also hints at an inverse 
theory. The dragon in its more potent 
forms may represent not the threats 
to culture-building but the terrify¬ 
ing powers implicated in a developing 
civilization. Dragon symbols appear 
in cartography, in alchemy, in mili¬ 
tary insignia. The impressive Chinese 
dragon often functions as a symbol of 
imperial authority and might. In a type 
of English folktale that Arnold calls 
“the anti-establishment dragon,” the 
dragon also symbolizes the excesses 
of elite power. So, for example, the 
Dragon of Wantley, a stand-in for a dis¬ 
liked landowning family, is described 
as dying thus: “First on one knee, then 
on back tumbled he / So groan’d, kickt, 
shat, and dy’d.” 

It takes only a slight imaginative 
squint to see our contemporary world 


crawling with its own particular drag¬ 
ons, slithering and roaring through 
underground tunnels beneath centers 
of vast wealth, or soaring overhead and 
dropping fiery death on the embattled 
and oblivious alike. 

I n the end, Arnold falls back on Bor¬ 
gesian uncertainty: “We are igno¬ 
rant of the meaning of the dragon in 
the same way that we are ignorant of 
the meaning of the universe.” This is 
not the most satisfying con¬ 
clusion, but it is probably the 
most honest. 

Fairies prove similarly dif¬ 
ficult to pin down—unsur¬ 
prisingly, as liminality is their 
defining feature. Contact with 
the fairies is dangerous not 
because they necessarily mean 
you harm but because you 
may become caught, betwixt 
and between, no longer safely 
fenced by the limits of human 
life. At best, fairy glamour is 
to be always listening for a 
music you once heard, long¬ 
ing for a food you once tasted, 
straining for the sight of a vanishing 
island. It is to be deaf to the cries of 
your own children, unable to stay yet 
unable wholly to leave them. It is, as 
David Thomson’s fisherman said of 
the selkie, for your sea longings to be 
land longings and your land longings 
to be sea longings. 

Of course, there have been more 
optimistic accounts of the fairy effect 
on human life. When Frances Griffiths 
and Elsie Wright posed for photo¬ 
graphs with their paper cut-out fairies, 
Arthur Conan Doyle rejoiced: 

The recognition of their existence 
will jolt the material twentieth-cen¬ 
tury mind out of its heavy ruts in 
the mud, and will make it admit 
that there is a glamour and mystery 
to life. 

Coming from the great popularizer of 
ratiocination, this may seem unbear¬ 
ably naive. But the industrial-scale 
slaughter of the Great War was still 
fresh, including the the deaths of 
Doyle’s son and brother therein. The 
time seemed ripe for a breakthrough, 
and he was expecting salvation. ♦ 



Detail from the Ramsund carving, a Viking runestone (ca. 1030) 
depicting Sigurd slaying the dragon Fafnir 
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A Valediction 

Forty years of reviewing. 

by John Podhoretz 


M y career as a movie 
critic began almost 
40 years ago in the 
pages of the American 
Spectator with a review of The War¬ 
riors , the story of a New York City teen 
gang from Coney Island forced to fight 
its way home from the Bronx through 
one very dark night. The Warriors was 
considered a dangerous and provoca¬ 
tive film that caused life-threatening 
fights to break out near the theaters 
showing it. I saw it again last year, 
about 39 years later, and couldn’t quite 
believe my eyes. Far from frightening, 
the cast of The Warriors looked not so 
much like young thugs as they seemed 
like overeager kids from theater camp 
hoping to get cast in a revival of Hair. 

As it happens, I had had much the 
same experience around the time The 
Warriors was released, when I saw the 
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universally celebrated 1961 film ver¬ 
sion of West Side Story (a direct inspira¬ 
tion for The Warriors) on the big screen 
for the first time and found it hilari¬ 
ously dated and silly even though it 
had been released only 18 years earlier. 
(West Side Story still works gangbusters 
on stage, maybe because its theatrical¬ 
ity is what sinks it as a movie—and on 
stage, there are no close-ups of Tony’s 
flaring nostrils.) 

If there is one painful truth I have 
learned in four decades of film review¬ 
ing, it is just how few movies stand the 
test of time—and often how unexpected 
the movies are that do endure and flour¬ 
ish in the collective memory. Consider 
the year 1980. The most celebrated film 
that year was Ordinary People , the family 
melodrama about a fragile teenager cop¬ 
ing with the suicide of his brother and 
the cruel coldness of his mother. It won 
an Oscar for Best Picture and its direc¬ 
tor, Robert Redford, won his only Acad¬ 
emy Award for directing it. 


I loathed Ordinary People , but at the 
time I was all but alone in that senti¬ 
ment. I think it fair to say this is a movie 
no one remembers all that fondly or has 
any interest in watching now—and I 
think you can say the same for such later 
1980s Oscar fare as Rain Man , Gandhi , 
Amadeus , Platoon , The Last Emperor , and 
Driving Miss Daisy. But weekly, it seems, 
a throwaway comedy from the same 
year called Airplane! is shown on cable, 
which means it still has the capacity 
to amuse and involve viewers in a way 
Ordinary People simply cannot. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the 
movies people still want to watch 
from the 1980s are far more in the Air¬ 
plane! mode. Ghosthusters. Diner. Tootsie. 
Stripes. Trading Places. When Harry Met 
Sally. The Princess Bride. Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit. These are the movies that 
parents remember fondly from their 
own childhoods and have been eager to 
introduce their kids to in the decades 
since, with great success. 

Sydney Pollack directed both Tootsie 
and Out of Africa. If they aired at the 
same time on different Showtime 
channels today, would anyone choose 
to watch the latter rather than the for¬ 
mer? I doubt it. And here’s the thing: 
Out of Africa is a good movie. But 
Tootsie is, it turns out, a classic. ( Out of 
Africa would have benefited from a Pol¬ 
lack cameo as a Jew lost in Africa, just 
as Tootsie is memorable in part due to 
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Pollack’s amazing supporting perfor¬ 
mance as Dustin Hoffman’s agent.) 

Out of Africa was perhaps the ur- 
version of The Beautifully Constructed 
Big-Budget Middlebrow Picture Made 
by a Major Studio That Takes on Seri¬ 
ous Topics. It is an adaptation of a 
memoir by Isak Dinesen and there¬ 
fore a work of High Purpose just for 
that reason alone. Such films have all 
but vanished from the scene in the 
decades since. One of the most impor¬ 
tant purposes such pictures served 
was to make people feel as though 
they were elevating themselves some¬ 
how by going to a movie theater. But 
that is no longer part of the list of 
demands American culture makes 
on its engaged citizenry. Now you 
are culturally ennobled by watching 
Samantha Bee shout about Trump, 
not by listening to Meryl Streep doing 
a pitch-perfect Danish accent. 

Meanwhile, if you asked most pro¬ 
fessional movie critics about the 1981 
Oscars, they would say the outrage 
was that Ordinary People bested Mar¬ 
tin Scorsese’s Raging Bull , which con¬ 
tinues to be ranked in polls of critics 
among the top five movies ever made. 
In truth, though, it’s among the most 
unpleasant films ever made and delib¬ 
erately so— Raging Bull is a charac¬ 
ter study of a jealous psychopath and 
it puts you in the positions both of 
voyeur (as he torments his victims) 
and of victim (as you are forced to wit¬ 
ness his horrible behavior). People who 
watch movies for a living can develop 
a bad habit of confusing intensity with 
quality. We see so much that is medio¬ 
cre and pointless that we can be falsely 
impressed by something that jolts us. 
But touching a live wire isn’t the same 
thing as having a valuable or rewarding 
cultural experience. 

This is another lesson I’ve learned. 
I remember writing in these pages that 
Slumdog Millionaire , the 2008 world¬ 
wide box-office triumph and Oscar 
winner, was one of the best movies 
I’d ever seen—but the only thing I 
remember from it now, a decade later, 
is the horrendous scene of a man pur¬ 
posefully blinding children as they 
slept to turn them into sightless beg¬ 
gars who would work for him in the 


streets of Bombay. If indeed Slumdog 
Millionaire is one of the best movies 
I’ve ever seen I should surely want to 
watch it again, but the very thought 
of it makes me somewhat queasy. Per¬ 
haps I felt so strongly about it because 
I managed to watch that scene without 
bolting in horror from the theater and 
came away unconsciously proud of my 
false bravery. 


T he question I’ve been asked the 
most across the decades—besides 
“What’s your favorite movie?” to 
which the only correct answer is The 
Godfather , and that goes for you too 
and everyone else alive, because if you 
answer it differently you’re wrong, and 
no, The Godfather Part II isn’t better, 
shame on you—is “Why are movies so 
liberal and how can you stand it?” 

The answer to “how can you stand 
it?” is that I stand it just fine so long 
as it’s not rubbed in my face. Oddly 
enough, that’s pretty much the same 
answer Hollywood gets at the box 
office; its most nakedly political offer¬ 


ings have done pretty badly in the 
decades I’ve been writing. The most 
left-wing movie ever to win an Oscar 
for Best Picture is probably Platoon , 
which is supposedly a serious exami¬ 
nation of an American crime against 
humanity during the Vietnam war but 
is actually an extended Oliver Stone 
psychotic fantasy about murdering 
his platoon’s lieutenant. Most other 


efforts at direct conservative-bashing 
end up on the trash heap of cinematic 
history. Scooter Libby has good reason 
to dance on the grave of Fair Game , 
the film that sought to lionize Valerie 
Plame and earned a whopping $9 mil¬ 
lion at the domestic box office. I hope 
Dick Cheney gets a similar chance 
with Vice this Christmas. 

One comic element of having been 
one of the nation’s few right-leaning 
movie critics over these many years 
is the occasional use to which I have 
been put by liberals hoping to create a 
controversy where none, alas, existed. 
I wrote what I think was literally the 
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only unfavorable review of Platoon at 
the time, which gave Time magazine’s 
Marc Cooper leeway to say Stone had 
been “barraged” from “his right flank.” 
There was no right flank. Just me. 

The same thing happened with 
James Cameron’s Avatar , which I made 
fun of in these pages. A fanboy slavering 
over the movie in the Los Angeles Times 
used my piece and two others (one by 
Ross Douthat and one at Andrew Bre- 
itbart’s website) to offer this hilarious 
observation: “To say that the film has 
evoked a storm of ire on the right would 
be an understatement.” First of all, I 
had no ire. Second of all, please. 

Now, of course, movies generate 
political controversies even when they 
don’t mean to; witness First Man , the 
Neil Armstrong biopic that’s lousy but 
not because (as the Twitter rage had it) it 
doesn’t show the American flag enough. 
It’s likely the flag kerfuffle was one of 
the elements that led to First Man drasti¬ 
cally underperforming at the box office. 

The truth is there’s no way to know 
what message an audience is going to 
take away from a movie it sees. Vladi¬ 
mir Lenin once said that “of all the arts 
the most important for us is the cin¬ 
ema.” He was thinking about the way 
the movies could be used to spread his 
awful gospel, to advance an ideological 
agenda. And of course, Hitler thought 
so too, which is why he empowered 
Leni Riefenstahl to make Triumph of the 
Will , her diabolical hagiography of the 
Nuremberg rallies of 1934. 

What they did not understand, and 
what we still struggle to understand, is 
that while audiences can be told to think 
things and directed to look at things, 
they often do not do what they’re told 
and do not follow the directions they 
are given. There’s a story about Soviet 
audiences seeing The Grapes of Wrath , 
the 1940 American movie allowed 
into the Soviet Union because it showed 
Americans suffering extreme privation 
during the Great Depression. Stalin is 
said to have banned it after Soviet audi¬ 
ences were wowed by the fact that even 
the poorest Americans owned their own 
trucks. (It was directed, by the way, by 
John Ford, who later became the most 
prominent conservative in Hollywood 
and a rabid supporter of Richard Nixon.) 


I’ve expressed a great many opin¬ 
ions in this magazine over the past 
23 years, and looking back on them, I’m 
reminded of the fact that if you judge 
a movie critic by the accuracy of his 
opinions, you’re never going to like any 
movie critic ever. There are views I can’t 
even believe I once held. For example, I 
wrote that 1996’s Mr. Holland's Opus was 
the only movie we’d remember from 
that year, and while almost nothing 
from 1996 was memorable, neither was 
Mr. Holland's Opus. The reason I said it, 
though, was that I was trying to make a 
point about what it is that makes movies 
stick in our collective unconscious, and 
I thought the movie’s unadorned senti¬ 
mentality would give it a timelessness it 
does not possess. 

This is an occupational hazard for 
all critics of all art forms—trying to use 
the works we review to make grander 
cultural points when they simply 


cannot carry that kind of portentous 
weight. Mostly, I think, I have avoided 
such pitfalls by the simple expedient 
of not taking anything I reviewed too 
seriously. The one movie I did take 
very seriously was the topic of the only 
review I ever wrote that made the cover 
of The Weekly Standard. 

That was The Lives of Others , the 2006 
thriller about an East German intelli¬ 
gence officer who begins spying on the 
boyfriend of the actress with whom he 
and his boss are both obsessed. I’m not 
going to describe it here. I’m only going 
to say that it’s the best movie I wrote 
about in the course of my 40-year career 
as a film critic, and for that reason 
alone, you should go watch it and thank 
me—and in this case, as in the case of 
The Godfather , if you don’t agree, you’re 
wrong. And shame on you! 

Just kidding. 

Not really. ♦ 


S2A 

Last Lines 

After all , tomorrow is another day. 

by Alice B. Lloyd 


S ometimes we know what a nov¬ 
el’s last line will be from the 
beginning, we just don’t know 
that we knew. It’s a trick read¬ 
ers of Less —a recent comic novel of 
lost love and world travel by Andrew 
Sean Greer—will recall: Less' s last 
line is “Less!” Right Ho, Jeeves would 
end on the line, “Right ho, Jeeves,” if 
Jeeves didn’t then reply, “Very good, 
sir.” Trollope’s Can You Forgive Her? 
occupies its last lines with that titular 
concern—hoping that, all told, we can. 
And in the last line oi Rabbit, Run Rab¬ 
bit Angstrom (you guessed it) runs: 
“out of a kind of sweet panic growing 
lighter and quicker and quieter, he 
runs. Ah: runs. Runs.” 

But some of the best-remembered 
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last lines are unpredictable and incon¬ 
clusive. The famous ones have a way of 
leaving things unresolved. Which makes 
sense: Whatever they actually say, last 
lines carry the memory of everything 
that came before. Having to account 
for every meandering middle thing, last 
lines ring less singularly certain than 
openers. They may leave you with no 
idea of what’s next—or they may sim¬ 
ply act as though there’s no end in sight. 
Some even seem to say something new 
with every rereading. 

The one last line that everyone seems 
to know— The Great Gatsby's “So we 
beat on, boats against the current, borne 
back ceaselessly into the past”—is a 
grim one to have collectively commit¬ 
ted to memory, being not just hopeless 
but Hadean. And, like some of the cru¬ 
der endings life offers, it sneaks up on 
us: The first-person plural—for some 
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reason, “we” are the Sisyphean sailors— 
swoops in without warning, interrupting 
what was an otherwise stylistically con¬ 
sistent gasping ode to Gatsby. Everyone 
remembers it, I first assumed, precisely 
because it’s so unsettling. 

But then, nautical last lines do have a 
peculiar power all their own, what with 
the existential grandeur of the deep. 
The last pages of Joshua Slocum’s mem¬ 
oir Sailing Alone Around the World offer 
sweetly profound parting words: “To 
young men contemplating a voyage I 
would say go.” And, finally, “The days 
passed happily with me wherever my 
ship sailed.” The last line of Victory , the 
Joseph Conrad novel—when a sea cap¬ 
tain, returned from his final visit to hero 
Axel Heyst’s island home, finds no trace 
of the drama that burned there: “Noth¬ 
ing!”—delivers the absolute finality of a 
return to the watery void, as only a cap¬ 
tain’s report can. 

Jane Austen’s loveliest last line is 
the seafaring send-off to Persuasion , her 
last complete novel—which painstak¬ 
ingly pairs a baronet’s shy daughter, 
Anne Elliot, with a love she let sail away 
without her once before, Captain Went¬ 
worth: “She gloried in being a sailor’s 
wife, but she must pay the tax of quick 
alarm for belonging to that profession 
which is, if possible, more distinguished 
in its domestic virtues than its national 
importance.” A happy future awaits 
Austen’s heroines more often than not. 
But only Anne and Wentworth are 
adventurers, baronetcy be damned. 

W ith some last lines, the story’s 
over—but that’s all: The rest of 
life continues as it ever was. When Jake 
Barnes answers Brett Ashley, “Isn’t it 
pretty to think so?” at the end of The 
Sun Also Rises —it’s “pretty,” that is, 
to think “we could have had such a 
damned good time together”—there’s 
an empty carrying on, a perpetual pos¬ 
ture of necessary indifference in which 
Jake is forever frozen. 

The last lines of Wuthering Heights 
and Vladimir Nabokov’s Bend Sinister 
both feature moths, the nocturnal lepi- 
doptera instinctively associated with 
the gathering darkness. Emily Bronte’s 
is a restful farewell: “I lingered round 
them, under that benign sky; watched 


the moths fluttering among the heath 
and hare-bells; listened to the soft wind 
breathing through the grass; and won¬ 
dered how any one could ever imagine 
unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in 
that quiet earth.” Whereas Nabokov 
bursts in on his dystopian denoue¬ 
ment with a scene of himself an an ill- 
fated moth on his window screen. “A 
good night for mothing,” Nabokov, an 
expert collector, concludes. 

Last lines of novels 
may leave you with 
no idea of what’s 
next—or they may 
simply act as though 
there’s no end in sight. 
Some even seem to say 
something new with 
every rereading. 

I’m now convinced that to be truly 
terminal, last lines must land, maybe 
moth-like, on death. The Leopard is fit¬ 
tingly funereal in the end, describing 
a dog’s corpse, “Then all found peace 
in a little heap of livid dust.” But the 
novel is one long last line, tending to 
the lost light of the princely Sicily 
that Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa’s 
grandfather knew. 

Saul Bellow’s Seize the Day ends at 
an actual funeral, a stranger’s, where 
Tommy Wilhelm finally breaks 
through his unremitting misery 
while the church music swells and 
mourners wonder who he is. “He 
heard it and sank deeper than sor¬ 
row, through torn sobs and cries 
toward the consummation of his 
heart’s ultimate need.” 

They Came Like Swal¬ 
lows , a semiauto- 
biographical novel 
by the great Wil¬ 
liam Maxwell, also 
ends at a funeral— 
and yet it finds a 
way not to end. 

“And with wonder 


clinging to him (for it had been a rev¬ 
elation: neither he nor anyone else had 
known that his life was going to be like 
this) he moved away from the coffin.” 
The parenthetical opens on the boy’s 
future: a life defined by his mother’s 
sudden death. 

N ow that I have novels open to the 
last page covering every avail¬ 
able surface in my house, I know my 
preference. The best last lines don’t 
let anything end. Death did come for 
the archbishop, but My Antonia lin¬ 
gers. It leaves us wondering what it is 
that friends impress upon each other’s 
lives. The last line: “Whatever we had 
missed, we possessed together the pre¬ 
cious, the incommunicable past.” 

The Portrait of a Lady , for all its 
comely twists, answers ... nothing. Isa¬ 
bel eludes Caspar Goodwood—again— 
having started for Rome already: “She 
[Isabel’s friend Henrietta] walked him 
[Goodwood] away with her, however, 
as if she had given him now the key 
to patience.” Whether Isabel chooses 
him or her independence in the end— 
an end that will never come—tends 
to depend on my mood. Either way, I 
know he’ll be waiting. 

Anyway, all of this is to say that the 
best last lines aren’t endings at all. And, 
really, would anyone want them to be? ♦ 
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“President Trump has spent much of his White House tenure being his PARODY 
own chief of staff—growing more frustrated with his closest aides as 
he has become increasingly reliant on, as he calls it, his ‘gut.’” 

—Boston Herald, December 9, 2018 
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Statement from the President 

Today, it gives me tremendous pleasure to announce my choice of successor to 
outgoing chief of staff John Kelly. Finding a suitable replacement for General Kelly 
has been no easy task, believe me. But after spending a considerable amount ot 
time in consultation with my closest advisers and the hosts of Fox & Friends , I am 
fairly confident that my next chief of staff will be able to fully realize my hopes 
and dreams for this great nation and fight the good fight against the enemies of the 
people. Yes, folks, I have decided to go with myself. Or specifically, my gut. 

Who knows best how to handle my Team of Rivals? Who knows how not to jam 
a 12-sheet high-security shredder? Who knows that my idea of surf-and-turf is 
a Quarter Pounder with Cheese and a Fish Delight? The gut of the world s most 
successful developer, bestselling author, and television's biggest celebrity, that s who. 
You’re welcome, America. 

Without fail my gut can tell me which shows to watch, what papers to read, and 
which security briefs to skip (all of them!). My gut can get me up in the morning and 
put me to sleep at night. So sleep well tonight! 

My gut tells me he’d like a deputy chief of staff. His name is Kanye West. 

My gut never goes on vacation and is reachable 24 hours a day. And my gut knows 
when to push back—or down! I will be relying heavily on my gut over the next 
few weeks as this sham investigation comes to a conclusion. My gut will tell me it 
1 am potentially tampering with witnesses or obstructing justice. Or maybe it s just 


indigestion. Either way we will gut it out! 
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